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CHAPTER I. 

'' A man he was to all the country dear." 

In one of the most secluded and picturesque 
parts of secluded and picturesque Westmoreland 
— and close to the village from which it took its 
name, th^re stood, some fifteen years ago, the 
sm^l, thatched Parsonage of Glandale, It 
was in all truth a sweet spot to look upon ; the 
old house itself nearly covered with ivy, with 
here and there a trained rose-tree raising its 
blushing face amidst the darker green of the 
creeping plant, and the tall sycamores that lined 
the garden-walls, throwing such a pleasant shade^ 
in the warm summer days, on the smooth grass- 
plots, and flowering shrubs; and dark woods 
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and quiet valleys were around it ; and, at a short 
distance, glittering at the bases of a cluster of 
bare hills, one of those beautiful lakes for which 
this part of England is so celebrated, added its 
effect to heighten the striking loveliness of a 
spot, which had often been declared to be with- 
out its equal in Britain. But whatever might 
have been its claims to this distinction, they 
were never questioned by the worthy rector and 
his gentle wife, whose happy abode it was. 

The Rev. Arthur Herbert, or as he was more 
generally called, the good parson of Glandale, 
had lived here more than twenty years, deser- 
vedly beloved by his little flock ; for his heart 
was with his vocation ; and the interests, the 
hopes and fears of those around him, he made 
his own. And a calm and happy life he led with 
the chosen of his youth. Truly they might 
have said, the lines have fallen to us in pleasant 
•places ; one blessing of the heart only had been 
withheld, fchey were childless ; but if ever a sigh 
arose at this reflection, it was instantly checked 
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by the remembrance of the many other sources 
of happiness they possessed. Mr* Herbert was 
a few years past what is called middle-life, but 
time had dealt gently with him, for his troubles 
had been few. His wife was somewhat younger, 
and a sweeter, worthier being never blessed a 
husband'^s love. 

Such were the persons, and'the state of things 
at Glandale, when, one evening, as the rector 
and hi8;Wife sat together in their little parlour, 
enjoying the pure summer air as it entered at the 
open window, bearing the delicate perfume of 
their favourite roses, Mrs. Herbert suddenly 
uttered an exclamation of surprise at seeing the 
village, postman enter the garden-gate — ^for rela- 
tions they had few, and correspondents still 
fewer. The good rector had just carefully 
wiped his spectacles, and replaced them in their 
leathern case, (for he had been reading to his 
wife a funeral sermon, that was to be preached 
on the ensuing sabbath,) but these he hastily 
drew out again, and prepared to peruse the large^ 

B 2 
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triply sealed letter, which the servant with a 
wondering face presented to him. It was from 
a brother in India, from whom he had not heard 
for many a long year — ^written on his death-bed, 
and bequeathinc; to him the guardianship of his 
only child, whose mother had died, he said, soon 
after its birth. Few particulars were given, 
beyond that the child was a girl, and the ex- 
pression of the dying mane's wish that she should 
remain at Glandale until she had attained the 
age of seventeen, ** when,**' added the writer, 
'^ another guardian whom I have appointed, an 
old friend of mine, who is still in India, will 
have returned to England with his family ; and 
under their protection she wiU be introduced,"' 
continued the dying nabob, with a dash of vain- 
glory on the solemn side of his almost opened 
grave — " she will be introduced to that society 
which I trust your care and instruction will £t 
her to adom.^ — Elndosed was a copy of his will, 
and a communication from his acting executor — 
in whose handwriting was the address on the 
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securely sealed envelope — stating that Mr. Her- 
bert had died a few days after having written the 
letter now forwarded, and had expressed a wish 
that it should be sent to England without delay. 
The writer added also, that the child would sail 
in a few days from Bombay, attended by her 
nurse, and accompanied also by a son of the 
other guardian, mentioned in her father^s will ; 
and further suggested, that it would be advisable 
for her uncle himself to meet her in London, 
and take her home* The will contained the eame 
instructions as those given in the letter, A 
handsome legacy was bequeathed to the rector, 
and a few trifling ones to friends in India, and 
the remainder of a fortune — from the documen- 
tary record of its details, evidently amounting 
to something about two hundred thousand pounds 
— ^was left to his only child Eva, to accumulate 
under trust (with its nepessary deductions) until 
she should be of age; which, as far as the law 
would permit, the testator willed should be at 
eighteen, — an Indian idea of the period of woman- 
hood no doubt influencing the nabob in this. 
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Mr. Herbert kid down the letter with a 
troubled countenance, while his wife testified 
only pleasure at the thought of having a child 
whom they could rear and love as their own; 
and a thousand pleasing visions of the future 
were pasising rapidly through her mind, when she 
Boticed the unusual gravity of her husband, and 
anxiously inquired the cause. She knew that 
he could not feel any very active grief at 
hearing of the death of a brother with whom he 
had not been in the slightest communication for 
upwards of a dozen years, — and she was right. 
The good man was not thinking of his brother, 
but of his brother's child, and of the anxious 
trust reposed in him. He pictured to himself 
a spoiled and wilful girl, a petted heiress, whom 
he was expected to mould into an amiable and 
accomplished woman ; and to cultivate a mind, 
where, perhaps, already the seeds of pride and 
viuiity had been sown. In fact, he saw only the 
dark side of th6 picture, for he remembered her 
father — a wilful, haughty, overbearing boy, in 
the hpme where their common parent, a grey- 
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haired admiral, had often treated with severity 
outbursts of passion which sometimes almost 
Broke the heart of the affectionate mother of 
the old sailor^s sons; and afterwards whose 
youthful follies ' became so imperious and so 
great, that it was found necessary to send him 
out of the way; and so he was shipped off to 
India,— an exportation, considered by the friends 
of the young man, rather as the means of re- 
lieving themselves of a burden, than as a con- 
signment with which any worthy hope could be 
embarked. And sent out he was, to be out of 
the way of mischief, and to make his fortune in 
India. Something of this Mr. Herbert now 
expressed to his wife ; but the only shadow on 
the smiling prospect which she could perceive, 
was the necessity for her husband's immediate 
absence from Glandale; for they saw by the 
post-office date of itis shipment, that the letter had 
been some weeks delayed, and doubted not that 
young Eva was ialready in England. No time 
therefore was to be lost. The assistant of a 
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neighbouring rector was called upon, and he 
agreed to perform the duties of the ensuing 
Sunday ; and that evening, Mr. Herbert, for the 
first time since his marriage, left his home, on a 
journey which would take him beyond the 
bounds of watery Westmoreland. 

And short as this separation seemed likely, in 
all probability, to be, the parting was a severe 
trial both to the husband and wife ; for it wa^ 
the first of its kind ; and. Mrs. Herbert, though 
she was neither young nor romantic, wept more 
bitter tears as she sat that night alone in her 
little parlour, than she remembered ever to have 
done. A weight was on her spirits, which she 
in vain endeavoured to shake off; she could 
neither read nor work, nor pursue any of her 
usual occupations ; — and thus passed the three 
first days of her husband^s absence ; when, on 
the fourth, a letter came, informing her, first, of 
his safe arrival in London, and, secondly, that 
he had ascertained that the vessel in which their 
niece had embarked was expected in a very few 
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days, " and in a week at furthest/' added the 
writer, " I hope, my Annie, to be at our own 
beautiful Glandale again/' And in Ik postscript, 
he commended some favourite rose-trees to her 
special care ; which, he said, he expected to find 
in full bloom on his return. 

And now the fond-hearted wife was happy 
again ; and with a brightened countenance pre- 
pared to visit in the village some poor clients of 
her thoughtful kindness, who, she remembered, 
with a feeling of shame at the indulgence of her 
own apparently selfish sorrow, had been neg- 
lected since her husband's departure. She 
lingered in one house where an infectious fever 
was raging ; and to the surprise of all the village, 
(for she had constantly been in the habit of 
visiting, and even nursing the poor in worse dis- 
eases,) she was herself seized with it on the 
following day, and ere the close of the third 
succeeding, the good, the pious Christian, the 
beloved and happy wife, lay a corpse, in that 
house where she had enjoyed for so many years 
euch pure and unbroken happiness. 
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And the husband returned to his beautiful 
Glandale, and found its quiet valleys as full of 
sunny peace^and its deep woods as rich in forest 
green; and the pure lake sleeping as calmly, and 
the sheen of the sunbeams on its waters as cease- 
less as when he had left ; and his cherished rose* 
trees too were blooming as he had expected ; but 
the rose of his heart was withered, and nature 
had no more charms for him ; the wife of his 
bosom was gone, and his home was desolate. 
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CHAP. 11. 



" I stand upon youth's fragile bark. 
Buoyant with hope's wild wave." 



Eva Hsrbebt was a few months tamed of twelve 
years of age, when she was welcomed to England 
by her uncle. He saw a beautiful girl, already 
with the outline of a graceful figure, — ^something 
of a brunette ; but the smooth forehead,, the 
dark luminous eyes, that seemed to change with 
every passing feeling ; the short upper lip, and 
the dash of woman'^s will which mingled with 
the sweet expression of the little mouth, gave 
the countenance a tone of purity and frankness, 
which won her nucleus heart at once* 

She had been her father's sole idol, and her 
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sorrow for his death was, for a time, violent and 
ungovernable. For weeks after, she would see 
no one but the old nurse who now accompa- 
nied her to England ; to this person, who had 
been with her from infancy, she was fondly 
attached ; and old Janet returned her affection 
with that devotion which the heart gives to one 
object, when it is the sole one — and at length 
succeeded in moderating the intensity of the 
daughter's grief, so that by the time she arrived 
in England, although she still thought of hei 
father with sorrowful regret, Eva's heart was oc- 
casionally as light, and her laugh as joyous as 
when he, by whom she had been so worshipped, 
had made her happiness his only thought, and 
listened with rapture to every tone of that 
merry voice. 

But besides old Janet, she had another com- 
panion and consoler in Stuart Aylmer, the son of 
her Indian guardian, who, returning to England 
from a visit he had paid his family, had willingly 
devoted his time, during a somewhat tedious 
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voyage, to the amusement of his sister'^s play- 
fellow aud his feither^s ward. And it was with a 
passion of grief th^ absolutely frightened her 
quiet uncle, that Eva parted from this kind com* 
panion on their arrival in London, and made him 
promise again and again to come to Glandale, on 
his return from a journey which he was to make 
to Italy. 

Such then was the niece of the good parson of 
Glandale whom he had brought to his home, and 
eagerly the warm-hearted child now strove with 
all those gentle arts with which nature had so 
eminently gifted her, to win her uncle from the 
indulgence of a grief that had bowed his spirit 
to the earth ; and after the first struggle, when 
reason itself had nearly given way before the all- 
absorbing influence of such agony, he listened, 
with an aching heart indeed, but still a grateful 
smile, to her earnest and affectionate efforts at 
consolation, and even blessed God that such a 
comforter had been sent at such a time. But it 
was not till the second Sunday after his return, 
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that he could resume his duties in that church, 
where he had been united to her whom now he 
mourned, and where each sabbath, for so many 
years, he had looked down on that meek and 
happy face, raised fondly and approvingly to his, 
and listened to Jihat sweet voice which he ever 
distinguished from all others, as she joined in 
the simple hymns of praise to their Creator ; 
and it was with a faltering step that he ascended 
the pulpit stairs, and prepared to preach the very 
sermon he had been reading to his wife the 
day on which his brother's letter arrived, — the 
last they had spent together ; and each heart 
painfully sympathised with his, as he spoke of 
the departed, and prayed for strength to support 
so sore a trial ; but as his eyes wandered round 
the simple building, every object so forcibly 
recalled her image, that his voice grew thicker 
and more tremulous, till he almost fefured to 
proceed. There, sat the children of her own 
little school, and many of them were weeping, 
for they were orphans and had loved her as a 
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mother ; and the old blmd oian that every body 
knew, sat near the pulpit — ^in the same place 
where he had sat for the last twenty years — in 
the easy chair her care had provided for him, 
and tears too were flowing from his sightless eyes ; 
and more than all, there was her own vacant seat ! 
And still thicker grew the stricken husband's 
voice, till his words could scarcely be distin- 
guished ; and every listener rejoiced when he 
hastily concluded that mournful sermon, and 
buried his face in his hands, to stifle the choking 
sob which still was heard, and long after remem- 
bered, when the grass was high on the grave of 
her whose loss had occasioned it. 

Eva waited at the church-door for her uncle, 
and silently took his hand, but spoke not till 
they reached the parsonage, and then with a 
look of child-like but impassioned sympathy, 
threw her arms round the mourner's neck, and 
mingled her tears with his. He drew his brother's 
weeping child to his bosom, and from that moment 
she became unto him as a daughter, and her 
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happiness a new inducement for him to struggle 
with his regrets. And he did struggle, and man- 
fully too ; and though his cheek was now, and 
ever after paler, and his head more bent than of 
yore, few noticed the change, and still fewer 
guessed the ceaseless yearning of the heart to 
the receding past, and the weariness of spirit 
which accompanied him whithersoever he went. 
And thus time sped at the beautiful parsonage 
of Glandale, and Eva grew more lovely and 
womanlike every year, and more dear and ne- 
cessary to her uncle^s heart, and old Janet 
remained with her, and contributed not a little 
in ministering to the wayward impulses of the 
youthful heiress ; and in due course of time a 
governess came, and for a few months kept a 
resoluticm she had made, to curb her pupil's 
somewhat oriental spirit, and bring her into 
subjection, — ^but even she at last yielded to that 
pupiFs fascination, and the cold and stately Miss 
Benelope Stanley, gentlewoman of all accomplish- 
ments, became in her turn one of the playfellows 
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and worshippers of the affectionate but impulsive 
girl; for though the daily studies were still 
attended to, it was no longer as a preceptress 
and a scholar, but as an elder with a younger 
and beloved sister. And they explored those 
beautiful valleys together, and Eva would speak 
of India and her childish days, and of her father 
who had loved her so well, and of Stuart Aylmer 
the companion of her voyage, whom she said she 
had so loved; and the quiet governess sometimes 
smiled, but oftener sighed at the young girl's 
enthusiasm. 

And thus Eva reached her seventeenth year, 
and it wanted but a few months of its completion 
— the period when she was to join the family of 
her other guardian — who had been some time in 
England — and she looked forward to it, half fear- 
fully and half in joy ; fearfidly, when she thought 
of leaving all whose love and communion had 
become so necessary to her heart, for the society 
of comparative strangers ; and joyfully, as a young 
beauty ever looks to that world, to a knowledge 
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of which romances have been her only guide. 
And rapidly sped these few last months to all, but 
sadly and most sorrowfully to the fond uncle, who 
saw the last tie that bound his heart to earth about 
to be broken ; and jealously would he try to keep 
her ever by his side, feeling restless and unhappy 
when she left him for a moment. And Eva grew 
still fonder of the beautiful spot which she was 
about to leave, and would steal out when he was 
taking his aftemoon^s nap, and wander alone in 
the deep larch-woods, and linger in the grassy 
valleys where so many of her happy hours had 
been passed ; and there was one spot in par- 
ticular, called the ** Murmuring Glen**^ — because 
it retained in low, continuous murmurs the echoes 
of a waterfisdl which appeared in the distance 
like a white streak of cloud through the dark 
pine-trees — that she liked above all ; and there 
she had often sat during the still evenings of the 
long summer days, and with some old romance 
upon her knee, thalt Janet (against her better 
judgment) had been prevailed upon* to procure, 
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imagined herself the heroine of the tale she read, 
and the hero her imagination ever pictured was 
Stuart Aylmer; and although she could now 
smile at the remembrance of those day-dreamings, 
' yet the stoe image almost unconsciously mingled 
in the young girPs thoughts and visions of the 
future,-^that future which she loved to people 
with alt that was bright and beautiful; and if 
ever a spot of fair English land was calculated 
to inspire and foster such wilful dreams^ it was 
the beautiful and lonely " Murmuring Glen." So 
sweet and solemn was the place, and so connected 
with mournful legends, that the country people 
avoided it— from something perhaps of that feeling 
which makes them dislike to enter an empty cathe- 
dral church, — and thus it had the charm of seclu- 
sion, which enhances the value of so many of life's 
best thii^. The steep banks on either side were 
covered with blue-bells, which in ea^ly summer 
almost concealed the green of the short spiral 
grass; with here and there an old oak-tree shading 
the richer sward at the base of the acclivities ; 
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and a small clear, stream ran through the centre, 
mingling its tinklings with the murmurs of the 
water-fall. 

And this was the place to which Eva came 
most frequently now, and often lingered till the 
twilight was grey; dreaming sweet dreams of 
happiness that no voice had yet whispered to her 
could never be realized ; and the last evening of 
her stay at Glandale arrived, and as usual she 
stole out alone and bent her steps towards the 
Glen, to which she was to bid a long, it might 
be, a last adieu ; and her heart was sad, for she 
saw what her uncle suffered at the anticipation 
of their parting, and often she had been on the 
point of renouncing all, and boldly avowing her 
determination to remain with him. But Eva's 
was but a woman^s heart after all; she was con- 
scious of her surpassing beauty, and the rest may 
be imagined* She opposed no obstacle to her 
departure, she was happy at the thoughts of 
going ; and yet, on this last evening her spirit 
was very sad, and she sat for hours abstractedly 
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watching the httle brook winding its chirping 
course through the valley; and for the first time 
she saw dark shadows in her vision of the future; 
a strange fear of coming evil crept into her heart, 
and for the first time also she shed the tears which 
are more bitter than those of childhood. She 
ielt that m leaving Glandale she was embarking 
on an unknown sea, which her present sensations 
told her might be a troubled one; but, like 
Basselas, her heart yearned for something be- 
yond the happy valley ; and in search of that 
ignis fatuusy the meteor of life, she was content 
to encounter all the perils that must attend her 
departure from the security of tranquillity. But 
these few hours of lonely musing had made her 
wiser than before. It was the eve of a new era 
in her destiny, and she felt it to be so ; and Eva 
Herbert returned to the house more of a woman 
in feeling than when she left it. 

It was a mournful evening at the parsonage. 
Her uncle and Miss Stanley were to accompany 
her to London ; for the latter was to reside in 
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the n^ighboorhood of the metropolis ; and Eva 
rejoiced that she should iiave at least one friend 
near her. Many were the plans which the young 
heire$s formed, to be put in execution when she 
should (5ome of sage^ for a reunion with those 
frienda. so dear to her ; and they listened and 
smiled on. her as they had ever done, yet her 
heart grew, sadder and sadder as the evening 
wore away« And when the hour of separating 
came, and Eva received her uncle's usual kiss and 
blessing, she could not raise her. eyes to the old 
man^^s face, but r rushing to h^ own room, gave 
way to a passionate floo4 of tears; and until 
sleep .closed her weeping eyes, all her brilliant 
visions of the future were forgotten. 
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CHAPTER III. 



"She goes unto love yet untried and new, 
She parts from love that hath ever been true." 



A FAiREB sun had never shone over the woods 
and vallejB of Glandale, than that which arose 
on the following morning ; and Eva hailed it as 
a happy omen, and smiles again lighted up her 
speaking foce, as she descended to the breakfast- 
parlour, and silently took her seat by her ancl(B''s 
side, and placed her little hand in his. But no 
answering smiles met her own — a look of painful 
despondency marked the old man^s features; 
yet his thoughts were not now with the beautiful 
being by his side, but with her whose loss he had 
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never ceased to mourn. The preparations for 
his present journey recalled the last he had 
taken, and the deep, deep misery that accompa- 
nied his coming back, — ^nor was this one likely 
to end more happily. Again he should return to 
a desolate home, more desolate now than ever ; 
for no young voice would be there to utter words 
of cheering, no light footstep would henceforth 
rouse him from his moumfal musings, and no 
bright smile gladden his vrinter^s hearth — ^^ alone, 
evermore alone V such were the words his sink- 
ing heart kept whispering to itself; and still he 
heeded not hip niece's presence, till Eva walking 
to the window threw . it open, and then gently 
drew her uncle to the spot< It was a sweet 
May mormng, and the dew was yet sparkling 
on the grass and flowers ; everything looked 
bright and fresh in that little garden, as bright 
and fresh as it had ever looked ; there was no 
change there ; but Mr. Herbert turned from the 
fair scene with a sickening sensation, as he 
reflected that this would be the last time the 
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eyes he loved would gaze on it with him, for 
though Eva again and again had promised to re- 
turn to G-landale when she became of age, he 
could not but feel how conditional such a promise 
must be ; long before then—and he scarcely hoped 
it otherwise— another might claim that affection of 
which at present he knew he had the largest share, 
or many events that none could foresee, but com- 
mon enough in this changing world, might oc- 
cur to prevent their re-union, that re-union which 
was now all he had to look forward to on this side 
the grave. And in such sad reveries he con- 
tinued till Miss Stanley joined them, when they 
sat down to their morning meal, — and then they 
once more separated to make the final arrange- 
ments for their departure. 

The journey was a melancholy one, and the 
spirits of each of that little party saddened 
more and more as its termination approached. 
Eva and Miss Stanley parted with mutual feelings 
of affection and regret, but with many promises 
of continued intercourse and correspondence; 
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the latter left her companions 'withm a short 
distance of London, where some friends of 
hers then resided, and the nncle and niece 
were alone ; and though they knew that this was 
the last time perhaps for years that they might 
enjoy unrestrained communion, neither spoke du- 
ring the remainder of the journey ; each for the 
other^s sake striving to hide those feelings which a 
single word would have betrayed. The hearts of 
both were full, and thus sadly and silently they 
reached the house of Mr. Aylmer, on the evening 
of the second day from that on which they had 
left Glandale. 

The noise, the lights, the ceaseless hurrying to 
and fro, everything that met her wondering sight, 
so unlike the tranc^uil sameness of the home she 
had left,, produced a ^painful and bewildering sen- 
sation in ]@va^s mind, ^ she reflected how soon 
iShe would be: without a friend — ^at least without 
that friend who was at present all the world to 
her — in this ilrange und uncouth looking place ; 
and tears were glistening in her eyes when die 
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was shown with her uncle into the spacions and 
splendidly furnished drawing-room of one of the 
finest mansions in Portland-square. 

Old Janet had hurried to her mistress on de* 
scending from her seat on the box, where she had 
been feasting her eyes and ears with sights and 
sounds to which they had been long unused, for 
though bom in London, she had spent most of her 
life far away from it, and now hailed it again as an 
exile welcomes the land af his birth ; and eagerly 
she employed all her simple rhetoric in endeavour* 
ing to persuade her ^^dearMissEva^that she must 
be happy in such a grand and lovely place, before 
which, she declared, the village of Glandale would 
never dare to hold up its head ; and Eva thanked 
her tor her attempts at consolation, and assured 
Janet she felt their kindness not the less, because 
at present she could not profit by them, and then 
she commended the old woman to the care of a 
smart, bustling housekeeper, who now made her 
appearance. 

In a few minutes after, an elderly gentleman, 
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with a benovelent, good-tempered face, whom 
Eva perfectly remembered, entered the drawing- 
room, and cordially welcomed his beautiful ward 
to London, apologizing for the absence of his wife, 
who, he said, (not expecting Miss Herbert till the 
following day) had gone with her daughters to the 
opera ; he was then introduced to her uncle, and 
politely pressed him to make their house his home 
during his stay in town, which, however, Mr. 
Herbert declined, alleging his intention of re- 
turning to Glandale on the following day ; and 
during all this time Eva^s tears were flowing fast, 
for the barrier she had opposed to this display 
of feeling once broken down, they could no 
longer be restrained ; and Mr. Aylmer, respect- 
ing her emotion, left her alone with her uncle, 
saying he was going to send an old acquaintance, 
his youngest daughter, Fanny, who being not 
yet " come out,'' he added, was allowed the pri- 
vilege of staying at home, to preserve her com- 
plexion, and read to her old papa. And but a 
short time did the uncle and niece now remain 
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together, for Mr. Herbert longed for solitude, to 
indulge those feelings which he knew would but 
increase his companion's own grief to witness ; 
and hastily wringing her hand, and invoking a 
thousand blessings on her head, he hurried from 
the room, promising to see her again on the mor- 
row, — and in a few moments, Eva heard the 
post-chaise leave the door. 

Several minutes elapsed, and still she stood in 
the same spot where she had parted from her 
uncle, semingly unconscious of every surrounding 
object, her eyes dim and heavy from weeping, and 
her brain diz;^ with the change a few hours had 
wrought in her situation. She was aroused from 
her sorrowful meditations by hearing a soft voice 
pronounce her name ; on turning round, she saw 
by her side a very young and exceedingly inte- 
resting looking girl, and the sweet child-like voice 
fell on her ear like pleasant music, as the speaker 
said, — " Miss Herbert, you do not remember me. 
It is more than four years since we parted. I 
am Fanny, little Fanny that was^ and then your 
favourite playfellow. There is but one year 
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between 116, 1 belieye — ^bnt, oh how beautiful, how 
very' beautiful you al^ grown r she continued, 
gazing with unfeigned admiration at her com- 
panion. ^^ Let me take you to your room, I am 
so sorry mamma is out ; but I will not treat you 
as a stranger, even for a moment. I have so 
longed for your coming, and I am sure we shall 
be friends.'^ And thus, as she led the way to 
Eva's room, and long after they were both seated 
there, Fanny Aylmer rattled on from one subject 
to another, scarcely ever waiting for an answer, 
and seemingly right glad to have found so atten- 
tive and quiet a listener. She spoke of her bro- 
ther, whom she said she. scarcely knew, except by 
his letters ; and Eva listened eagerly to this^ and 
longed, but dared not ask, when he would return ; 
«he learned only that he was abroad with an in- 
valid uncle, the same with whom he had spent 
his youth ; and Fanny only ceased talking when 
her companion, affectionately wishing her good 
night, begged to have Janet sent to her, as she 
was anxious to retire early to rest, after the fa- 
tigues of the two preceding days. 
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But it is right that the reader should now 
know something of the family, of which Eva 
Herbert had beeome a member. 

Mr. Aylmer, like Eva^s father, had been 
sent to India when very young, and like him too, 
had amassed a considerable fortune there ; but 
truly English in heart and cha)*acter, he had 
ever looked forward with eagerness to a return 
to his native land, especially when he was married 
and had a &mily ; but for his children's sake, he 
eontinaed toiling for wealth in a country he de- 
tested, that in his latter days he might see them 
enjoy it in the one he had alvrays loved, His 
wife wfi9 a perfect contrast to himself, inasmuch 
as she despised ev^ything and everybody who 
had the misfortune to be English ; and how she 
ever e^une to make up her mind to marry an 
Englidlman, was a matter of ceaseless astonish- 
ment to all who knew her, except her husband — 
for in him sincere regret soon swallowed up any 
feeling of surprise he might at first have shared 
in common with her other acquaintance. It will 
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naturally be supposed that Mrs. Aylmer was not 
an Englishwoman herself, but alas ! the truth 
must be told ; she had the unhappiness to be not 
only an Englishwoman, but a cockney. Her dis- 
like to her offending country was supposed to 
have been imbibed during a six months^ sojourn 
at a fashionable boarding-school in Dieppe, whither 
she had gone to be "finished,^ before her parents 
had received the offer of a distant relative in India, 
to take one of their daughters and get her eligi- 
bly married in that country, where, he assured 
them, a girl had only to go, instantly to find an 
excellent husband. This proposal being highly 
acceptable to the father and mother of four mar- 
riageable daughters, Clara, the prettiest, but least 
amiable of the quartett, was immediately selected, 
and sent to that most desirable land, where, in a 
short time after her arrival, she became the wife 
of the wealthy and respected Mr. Aylmer. On 
his part the match was one of affection, for he 
had been much struck with her pretty face and 
apparently simple manners; on hers it was 
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purely a matter of convenance^ and too soon he 
became convinced of this. Though he ever treated 
her with the greatest respect and consideria.tion, 
those feelings which had existed at the commence- 
ment of their union were very speedily succeeded 
by others of a different nature ; and had it not 
been for his children, to whom he was most fondly 
attached, Mr. Aylmer would have had little do- 
mestic happiness to boast of. As it was, there 
came frequent thunder-clouds athwart their 
matrimonial horizon, which it required all his 
forbearance and good temper to endure. Of 
these qualities, so necessary in the marriage state, 
he certainly possessed more than an ordinary 
share; and thus his life was less harassed than it 
otherwise would have been; his greatest domestic 
trial having been that of sending his children 
from him. 

Stuart, the eldest, left his family at a very early 
age, for they feared his health was suffering from 
the climate; and under the care of a brother of 
his father^s, he completed his education before 
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he again saw any of them ; and it was in re- 
turning from the first visit he paid to India, 
that his kindness, and perhaps handsome face, 
won the juvenile affections of Eva Herbert. 

There were three more children, daughters ; 
and concerning their education, a fiery conflict had 
taken place, — ^the father urging his most earnest 
wish that they should be placed at a school in 
England, the mother insisting that they should 
be sent to France ; and it was during this debate 
that Mr Aylmer, for the first time since their 
marriage, said many harsh and even bitter things 
to his wife, and ended by declaring that if she 
chose to make two daughters as vain and fri- 
volous as herself, she might take the consequence, 
but he was determined that one at least of his 
children should grow up without thinking it a 
misfortune to be an Englishwoman, and therefore 
Fanny, the youngest, should never, with his 
consent, set her foot on the shores of that country 
to which he imagined his wife owed most of her 
faults. And Mrs. Aylmer, astonished at a 
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warmth and firmness ha seldom displayed, ceased 
to offer any exposition to this arrangement, and 
so it was decided. The two eldest girls, Isabel and 
dara, were educated at a. fashionable Parisian 
school, and Fanny, to whom the reader has been 
abeady introduced, grew up under the care of a 
well-informed English gentlewoman, a distant rela- 
tive of Mr. Aylmer ; and the result was as the fa- 
ther anticipated. When his daughters joined their 
parents on the arrival of the latter in England, 
he found the two eldest as artificial and anti- 
English as even their mother could desire, but 
Fanny, his darling Fanny, more than realised 
his expectations respecting her. With less stri- 
king beauty, and fewer showy accomplishments, 
she excelled her sisters in everything where 
mind or disposition was concerned, and her en- 
dearing affection and constant attention to 
himself, soon consoled him for the heartlessness 
and affectation of the other two; who affected to 
despise their "ignorant, dowdy^' sister (these 
were the terms they usually applied to her) ; 
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and Fanny, in her turn, soon ceased to regard 
their praise or censure as a matter of any 
moment. And thus things continued up to the 
time of Eva Herbert^s introduction to the 
family. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



' " There's no miniature 

In her Mr teuoe, hut is a copious theme. 
Which would, discoursed at large of, make a voluxn^." 



Eva was awakened on the following momiiig, by 
the merry voice of her young companion of the 
preceding evening, who came to ask if she might 
take Janet's place in assisting her to dress ; " for/' 
continued the laughing girl, ^^ I mean to become 
your very shadow ; 1 have so longed for a person 
about my ovm age, to talk to and confide in, and to 
love ; for my sisters, I assure you, think it quite 
beneath their dignity to converse with such an 
unfashionable, ill-bred being as myself; and you, 
I am perfectly certain, will be just the friend I 
have so long and ardently wished for.'' And thus 
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she continued while Eva made her toilet, and 
then they descended together to a small smnmer- 
room where Fanny and her father, who were 
early risers, usually spent an hour or two before 
the rest of the &mily came down. Here they 
found Mr. Aylmer, who fondly embraced his 
daughter, and extended his hand to his ward ; 
and the look of frank kindness that accompanied 
this action, made the latter feel that in him she 
should find a second uncle. The hour this little 
party now spent together was a very pleasant 
one ; the grey-haired Indian merchant spoke to 
Eva of her father — ^his own old acquaintance 
and contemporary, — and that dear name • 
awakened so many tender memories, that to her 
the time flew by unheeded; while Fanny sat con- 
tentedly gazing at the perfect beauty of her new 
friend. Mr. Aylmer himself was happy in the 
idea that his youngest and best loved daughter 
would no longer be without a companion, and it 
was with mutual feelings of regret that they saw 
the servant enter to announce that breakfast was 
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ready — Mrs. Aylmer having sent to say she 
would take hers in her own room, where she 
should, after that, be happy to see Miss Herbert. 
^Lnd to the breakfast-room they went, and there 
found the eldest Miss Aylmer, who languidly 
advanced to greet their new inmate, and this 
ceremony over, she again sank in the large 
fauteuil which she had drawn close to the fire, 
though it was now the middle of May, and did 
not jcondescend to open her lips again till the 
meal was concluded, when she asked Miss 
Herbert to accompany her to Mrs. Aylmer's 
room. 

This of course was complied with, and Eva, 
already sufficiently disgusted with the daughter, 
no sooner saw the mother, than she conceived an 
unconquerable aversion towards her. Beclined 
in a chaise tongue^ elaborately dressed, and still 
more elaborately rouged, with a complexion on 
whidx the climate of India had left even more 
than its usual ravages, Mrs. Aylmer presented 
the Idea of a person whom old age had surprised 
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with all the follies and ranities of youth upon 
her. Besides all this, there was a look of 
querulous discontent and ill-nature plainly de- 
picted in her face ; and as she raised it to examine 
that of her young guest, Eva thought she had 
never beheld so unpleasing an aspect. 

" Well, really, Miss Herbert, I never should 
have recognised you again,^' began this lady, after 
the usual compliments had passed, — '' who would 
have thought that four years could make such a 
difference in anybody, thought to be sure there 
are my own daughters grown out of all knowledge; 
but then they have had the advantage of living 
during that time in France, which has given them 
a certain air distingue that it is quite impossible 
ever to acquire in thisG-othic country. I presume, 
my dear, your education has been terribly neg- 
lected, shut up as you have been in a place where 
the people can be only half-civilised. Isabel 
shall hear you play and sing by-and-bye, and 
she will be able to judge what further instruction 
you may require. Now there is my Fanny, poor 
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child, her father would not let her go to France, 
but she is taking lessons in French and music, 
and you can have the same instructors ; for I 
suppose you would not wish to come out till you 
have lost a little of your rustic manners, which, 
however, a constant association with mv 
daughters will soon enable you to do/^ 

Here Mrs. Aylmer, exhausted, or feigning 
to be so, from having made such a lengthy 
speech, leant back in her chair, awaiting an 
answer. 

Now to say that Eva was astonished at this 
address, would convey but a very feeble impres- 
sion of the state of her mind. If the reader can 
understand what it is to have certain fixed 
opinions that have grown with his growth, and 
strengthened with his strength, completely over- 
turned and set aside by a few apparently insig- 
nificant words, he may form some faint notion of 
her sensations while listening to Mrs. Aylmer's 
speech, and of the difficulty she found in fram- 
ing a suitable reply. It must be recollected 
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that Eva Herbert had been a spoilt child) in 
more than the usual acceptation of the term, — 
for not only her immediate friends, but all who 
knew her, did homage to the little beauty^s love- 
liness and fEMcination ; she had been the idol of 
her own small circle ; accustomed ever to hear 
herself lauded above all others ; every change 
in her countenance noted and approved,^ every 
lively word she uttered that could by any effort 
of ingenuity be tortured into a witticism, treasured 
up and repeated again and again, till even praise 
grew irksome to her; and now to be addressed 
not only as a child, but an ignorant, unpolished 
country rustic — 

'* Oh ! *twa8 too xnnch, too dreadful to endure," — 

and, in all probability, Mrs. Aylmer would have 
been as much astonidbed in her turn, at the 
answer her young guest was meditating, had the 
latter been allowed an opportunity of uttering it; 
for Eva^s cheeks had a deeper colour than was 
their wont, and her eyes, usually so soft in their 
brightness, now flashed forth glances of any- 
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thing but love ; but at this threatening moment 
a servant came to announce that her uncle was 
waiting for her below, and without a word she 
rushed out of the room, and in a few seconds 
found herself again in his arms. 

It would have ^eatly modified the wounded 
pride of the young heiress, could she have heard 
the coBTersation that took place on her abrupt 
exit from the boudoir. 

^^ It will be no use, mamma, began Miss Ayl- 
mer, " you may talk yourself into a fever, that 
little minx will have her own way ; and upon my 
word, I do not see what you should be afraid of, 
I am at a loss to understand what papa meant 
about her extraordinary beauty; why, she is 
nearly a mulatto in the first place, — but really 
Englishmen have such strange ideas on these 
subjects. Now in France — ah ma belle France^ 
queje te regrette ! — in France, I repeat, mamma, 
nobody would look at her twice ; there is no 
toumare^ none of that "Je ne sais quoiT air 
about her. that fascinates people of taste ; 
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your fears of her eclipsing us, really appear most 
ridiculous/' 

*' Not half so ridiculous, Bella, as your pre- 
tended blindness to what every one must see ; it 
is folly to deny it to ourselves,— if that girl is 
allowed to go into society with you and your 
sister, you may both of you as well sit knitting 
stockings by the school-room fire, as hope to get 
admirers. Her fortune, too, will be ten times as 
much as yours; — ^nothing could be more unfor- 
tunate than her coming just now, — so different 
from what I expected too !" 

" And pray, mamma, if I may presume to in- 
quire, in what do you find Miss Herbert so 
superior to your own daughters V 

«« Don't be a fool, child ; have I not enough 
to vex me abeady ! you and Clara are handsome 
and well-bred, and accomplished ; — the latter, I 
flatter myself, in no slight degree, — and this is 
owing to my unwearied perseverance in getting 
you sent to France, — but Eva Herbert is no 
common beauty ; I have seen many lovely girls, 
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girls who have been the toasts and idols of their 
day, but I never saw anything to be compared 
to her — now do not interrupt me, Isabel, I tell 
you, I was quite confounded when she entered 
the room, for I thought little of what your father 
told us last night, though even that determined 
me to persuade her not to come out this season ; 
— ^but what, for goodness'' sake, is the matter, 
childr 

Poor Isabel, no longer able to contain her 
feelings, had burst into a passionate flood of 
tears. 

^' Mamma, I hate her !^^ was all she said, as 
she hastily quitted the room and slammed the 
door after her. 

And Mrs. Aylmer could with great sincerity 
have echoed her daughter'^s words ; but then it 
would neither have taken away one particle of 
Sva^s beauty, nor added one shilling to her own 
children's dowry, and therefore the words re- 
mained unsaid ; and the prudent mother set her 
thoughts to work to find out the best means of 
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counteracting the anticipated evil efiects of this 
new star, rising on the fashionable horizon at the 
same time with her own accomplished but un- 
interesting daughters. — But where, during this 
period, was the innocent subject of all this mo- 
therly manoBuvring ? 

. Eva, on parting from her uncle, had locked 
herself in her own room, refusing to admit, even 
Fanny, and spent the whole morning in tears ; 
it was not for many hours after that she even 
recollected the conversation she had had with 
Mrs. Aylmer ; and when at length she did re- 
call it, the remembrance was anything but 
pleasing to her. Eva was not vain^ in the usual 
meaning of the word, but she could not . avoid 
knowing she was beautiful ; and it had occaaion- 
ally occurred to her that there might be some 
gratification in others knowing it too ; besides, 
as she said to herself^ she had come to London 
for the express purpose of seeing more of society 
than she could do at Glandale, — it was her fa- 
ther's wish that she should do so; "and why/' 
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repeated she^ ^^ should I make myself a baby 
again, and spend another year in the school- 
room, just to please that excessively disagreeable 
old woman !^^ And then she wondered when 
Stuart would return, and if he w%is altered, and 
then she reflected, that it might not be so tedious 
studying a little longer with Fanny, if he were 
sometimes their companion and assistant ; but 
still she remained undecided as to the course she 
should pursue, when Fanny again craved ad- 
mittance; this time it was not refused; sutid 
receiving permission to dismiss Janet, who had 
come to dress her young mistress for dinner, 
the. intruder seated herself, and thus begw ;-— 

'' I am come, dear £va, to have a little con- 
fidential chat with you ; for it is quite impoaeible 
that I can let you remain any longer alone, 
crying yourself into fits. I fear you will never 
learn to love us as you do your uncle ; but you 
must try to be as happy as you oan* Papa is 
most anxious about you; it would make him 
very uncomfortable to think that your remain- 
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ing here was a penance to you. I declare, Eva, 
I am abeady half jealous ; he talks so much 
about you. — Ah, that is right ; it rejoices me 
much to see a smile on those coral lips."*^ 

'^ It would indeed be the height of ingratitude, 
Fanny ,^' said Eva, " were I insensible to your 
kind efforts at consolation. I have felt deeply 
this first parting from my uncle ; but I shall 
soon get over it ; and then you will find my 
gaiety, I fear, as troublesome as my sadness now; 
but you have something particular to speak 
about f ' 

"Yes,^' replied Fanny, assuming a tone of 
mock gravity ; " I have heard that you, « at 
least your countenance, all beautiful and placid 
as it now seems, exhibited this morning certain 
signs of rebellion against my lady mother, when 
she proffered her most disinterested advice, that 
you should defer your ddbut till the next season 
and for this heinous sin I am come to take you 
to task;' 

'^ Spare me, Fanny,"' said Eva, ^^ I plead guilty 
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to the charge. I did, for the moment, feel angry 
at being treated like a child, and doubtless my 
treacherous countenance expressed as much; but 
I will make my apologies so prettily, that even 
your mamma (who I do think dislikes me al- 
ready) shall graciously extend a pardon/^ 

" All in good time, most penitent lady ; but 
now hear me, and in the first place you must 
know that papa and mama have had a sort of 
dispute about you this morning.*" 

" About me, Fanny T 
. '' Even so ; insignificant as you doubtless 
think yourself, you have actually been the cause 
of something very nearly approaching to a quarrel 
l^tween two people, who, to tell the truth, (for 
you know friends should have no secrets,) scarcely 
ever exchange half a dozen words together-^but 
I am going to tell you how it happened. I was 
in Clara's room while you were with mamma this 
morning ; she was recounting to m^ her imagined 
conquests of last night — though Clara is really 
pretty, and not near so affected as Bella, — ^well, 

VOL. I. D 
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while thus employed, Isabel suddenly rushed into 
the room, her eyes red and swollen with crying, 
declaring she would not stay at home to be so 
treated; that all the house, including mama, had 
gone mad about your beauty; that herself and 
Clara would be despised and n^lected, and a 
great deal more that was unintelligible, for she 
had again commenced crying, and it ended in a 
violent fit of hysterics. At this interesting mo~ 
ment it happened that papa was parsing the door, 
and hearing such a violent sobbing, he came in to 
inquire the cause, which I was obliged to ex- 
plain as well as I could. Now if there is one 
thing that provokes papa more than anotkr, it 
is seeing a person in hysterics, which he says is 
nothing but French humbug — he calls all kinds of 
affectation and folly French — and though I really 
tiied to make Bella appear as little ridiculous as 
possible, he got very angry, and ordered a jug of 
cold water to be thrown over her, and that she 
should be left alone ; but by this time mama 
had heard of it, and came to comfort and condole 
with her injured child. From her papa insisted on 
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hearing a correct statement of* what had passed 
in her room, which mama gave, together with a 
not very flattering opinion of your temper ; you 
see I am very candid with you, — and then she 
declared that you were much too young to come 
out, — ^that papa ought to insist (in his office of 
guardian) upon your studying a year with me ; 
by that time, she said, Bel and Clara would most 
likely be well married, and then— -But I am not at 
liberty to repeat her second motherly suggestion ; 
it is enough to say that papa was most indignant 
at the idea of such manoeuvring, and insisted upon 
her never again interfering in any way with you. 
He thin left the room with me ; and, when we 
were alone, papa authorised me to repeat to you 
as much as was necessary of this conversation, 
and to add that it was his sincere wish that 
while under his protection you would look upon 
him as a father, and feel no more restraint to- 
wards him than though he really stood in that 
relationship to you. And for myself, dear Eva, 
I need not repeat that I already regard you as 
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a Bister ; and I do hope that papa and I shall be 
able between us to make yonr residence here 
agreeable to you/' 

" You are very, very kind, Fanny, and I 
thank you sincerely for your candour and affec- 
tion ; but how can I ever be sufficiiantly grat^ul to 
Mr. Aylmer for his great eonsiddration towards 
me, — a stranger too,-— and one whose presence 
has already crealed diss^ision in his &mily I Oh; 
would,"" continued Eva, the tears starting to her 
eyes, — ^^ would that I had never left my happy 
valley !'' 

'' Nay this is unkind towards me, Eva; think 
how much pleasure I should have missed 1mA you 
never come among us ; you cannot fancy the de- 
light I feel in having some one of my own age 
that I can eiall a friend; you wonder, perhaps, 
that I speak indifferently and coldly of m} 
sisters, that I sometimes eveQ ridicule their 
follies ; it is wrong, — I am sure it is very, 
very wrong ;— but you know pot the provocation 
I have had. I met them after a separation of 
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more than three years, Mrith the most eames>t 
wish to love and look up to them ; but oh, Eva, 
if you could have seen how every effort I made 
to win their confidence and love was repulsed 
and ridiculed, how everything I said or did was 
laughed at and condemned, as out of taste or 
old-£EU9hioned and vulgar, you would no longer 
wonder, that,' little by little, my feelings changed, 
till indifference took the place of the warmest 
sisterly affection ; and that I even occasionally 
pay back the ridicule they once so unsparingly 
bestowed upon me» But now that I have found 
a friend in you, I am so happy that I intend to 
be ait peace with all the world, and to listen and 
smile most benignly wh^iever my charming 
sisters speak to me of their admirers and their 
conquests— which, by the bye, are the only things 
they ever do speak to me aboxit— instead of turn- 
ing away impatiently, as I own I have often 
^ne, and as you will be doing from me, I fear, 
unless I cease talking. See, it only wants five 
minutes to six ; I have actually been half an 
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hour chattering^ and not allowed you to put in a 
word.*" 

" Well then, Fanny, I will make up for it now; 
for I shall ask you to listen to me for five minutes 
—just while I finish dressing — ^without interrup- 
tion. I am exceedingly grieved at having been 
the cause of annoyance to your kind and worthy 
father, as well as to Mrs. Aylmer and her daugh- 
ter ; and were it not that I feel I am obeying 
my own poor father^s wishes by remaining here, 
I should at once return to Glandale, — ^nay, hear 
me out, Fanny: it will be no great-sacrifice on 
my part to yield to your mama's desire, that I 
should study for a year with you. I am not vain 
enough, believe me, to suppose that my coming 
out now, could in any way interfere with your 
sisters' prospects ; but since Mrs. Aylmer does 
me the honour to imagine so improbable a thing, 
I will cheerfully consent to remain for another 
season in the school-room ; and with you, my 
dear Fanny, for a companion, I doubt not it will 
be passed quite as happily as though my time ' 
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was occupied with balls, routs, concerts, and the 
opera ; — ^by the bye, I must go to the opera ; I 
cannot give up that ; I will wear a hood or a 
mask) if your mama pleases ; but go I must ; 
^d this is the only concession in return for 
mine that I shall ask.^^ 

" Ah, dearest Eva, if I thought it would be 
really no sacrifice on your part, how very happy 
your determination, would make me ; we might 
then be always together, and papa will be so de- 
lighted to have another companion in the lonely 
evenings he spends when mama and my sisters 
are out. And yet,'' continued Fanny, " I think 
I should enjoy hearing of the admiration you 
would excite, if you went into society. Yes, that 
would be delightful ; and it might humble Clara 
too a little, who imagines herself a Venus do 
Medicis at least. But then there is another 
reason, a pet reason of my own, totally distinct 
from all I have mentioned yet, that makes me 
anxious you should not be seen too much at pre- 
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sent. Now you need not try to gues« it; becsuise 
it is quite impossible such an idea could ever^enter 
your head.**' 

Perhaps Fanny was right ; yet if so, sM Eva 
could not guess this pet idea, why did she blush 
so brightly, and warmly kissing her companion's 
cheek, whisper,-^" It is all settled, love; I am 
quite delighted at the choice I have made ; so 
let us go and tell your papa !'' 

On descending to the drawing-room they found 
the rest of the company assembled. Eva was 
presented to the second daughter, and her man> 
ner was somewhat less frigid than that of the 
eldest had been, though at first Clara seemed 
rather startled ai the beauty that was to rival 
her own. 

Mrs. Aylmer's manner was also more gracious 
now ; and when her young guest, with the na- 
tural ease of an instinctively graceful demeanour, 
apologised for having quitted her apartment so 
abruptly in the morning, her answer was all 
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that could be expected or desired on such an 
occasion; and as the offended Isabel did not 
make her appearance, something like harmony 
reigtiHd amongst them. Nothing could exceed 
the kindness and attention of Mr. Aylmer to 
his ward ; and the latter soon took im oppor- 
tunity of declaring to him the result of her 
conyersation with Fanny ; to which he replied, 
that she was at liberty to follow her own incli- 
nations in all things, and that no one should in^ 
terfere with her. 

In the course of the evening, Clara asked Eva 
to accompany her in a vocal duet, which the 
latter cheerfully complied with ; and, to the de- 
light of Mrs. Aylmer, there was here ample room 
for criticism ; for though Eva^s voice was sweet 
and melodious, it wanted cultivation and effect ; 
and it gave immense pleasure to the vain and 
ill-bred mother to point out these defects, and 
compare them with her own daughter's finished 

style. And Eva now listened pretty patiently ; 
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and if occasionally she did bite her red lips till 
they became still redder, it must not be greatly 
charged against her ; for the harangue yrfiA very 
long and tedious, and the speaker only concluded 
her remarks on the incalculable advantages of a 
French education, when her husband, with an 
impatient " pshaw !" interrupted her, and begged 
that she would remember that Miss Herbert had 
not come to London to be lectured like a child. 
But Eva, who was anxious that no more un- 
pleasantness should arise on her account, ad- 
vanced with ihe most perfect good-tempered ease 
to her hostess ; and as she wished her good night, 
said, that being fully conscious of her own many 
deficiencies, she had determined on taking the 
kind and judicious advice that lady had proffered 
in the morning. Mrs. Aylmer saw not, or filled 
to understand, the slight curl of the pretty lip 
that accompanied these words ; but the look and 
smil6 of peculiar satisfaction with which they 
were received, made Eva fancy that some other 
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cause beside the one Fanny had assigned, must 
exist to render her not ^^ coming out^^ a matter 
of such great interest to the selfish and designing 
mother. And she pondered on this, and Fanny's 
pet idea, long after she had retired to rest. 
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CHAPTER V. 



" Oh you who at lighter afflictions repine. 
Arrest your complainings and list ye to mine !" 



The reader must now turn from the bright 
commencement of Eva Herbert's career, and 
follow the narrative into the still chamber of the 
dying. 

On a couch near an open window overlook- 
ing the Bay of Naples, lay a lady in the prime 
of life, though the streaks of grey that mingled 
with the jet of her soft black hair, and the heavy 
languor of the half-closed eyelids, told too plainly 
that her prime was already blighted. Whi^" 
as marble was the sunken cheek, and thin 
almost to transparency, the small hand that 
strayed so tenderly amid the flaxen ringlets of a 
fair boy, who rested his head on the pillows of 
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her couch, and deep and fervent the look of love 
that beamed from those gentle eyes upon the 
child, as he softly whispered — "Do not send me 
away, mama, till Alice returns, and I will be 
very, very quiet.'' 

Alas ! poor afflicted one, little was such an 
3>ssurd>nce needed, for seldom was that soft, 
plaintive voice raised above a whisper. No 
inducement had that fair child to mingle in the 
sports and pleasures befitting his age — ^he was 
blind, and had been so from his birth. Never 
had those blue eyes looked on the glorious sun, 
or watched the growth of flowers, or marked the 
wonders of the earth. A sad and lonely life he 
would have led, but for the untiring devotion 
of that fond mother, whose every thought and 
hope was centered in her blind boy. "And this,'' 
she murmured, gazing on him now, as he clung 
closer to the hand that caressed him, " this alone 
is the bitterness of death ! I could have borne 
all, all, but to leave my child. Alice loves him, 
but not with a mother's love, and she will marry. 
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and her husband may be harsh to him, and — '^ 
but the picture seemed too dreadful for the dying 
mother, and she sunk back on her pillow and 
wept convulsively. 

At that moment, a slight, pale girl entered 
the room, and ran to the side of the sufferer. 

*^ Mama, dearest mama,'^ said she, ^^ you 
are worse again ! oh, why did you let me leave 
you this morning! let me send instantly for the 
doctor ! And look at this basket of beautiful 
fruit ! Nina would insist on my bringing it to 
you. If you could eat a little of it, I am sure it 
would refresh you this warm evening — ^and now 
I am going to send Margaret for Dr. ^'^ 

^^ Stay, Alice love, it is needless,"" replied her 
mother, — ^^ it is the mind, and not the body 
that suffers now. Sit down by me, for 1 have 
much to say to you, and, oh my children, do 
not blame me that I have so long concealed what 
I must no longer hide from you — I am dying ! 
Nay, Alice, do not weep ; to you I look for 
support and consolation in the approaching trial; 
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and you, my cherished boy, be comforted ; your 
sister will be kind and good to you ; she will 
watch oyer and care for your happiness as I 
have done. She will never leave nor forsake you, 
and God will reward her for it. Alice, I must 
exact, or rather implore a promise from you, to 
enable me to die in peace — but I must first tell 
you some particulars concerning your father and 
my own family, about which I have so frequently 
evaded your inquiries.'' 

'^ Nay, mama, do not « fatigue yourself by 
talking now ; when you are stronger you will 
tell me all, for I can think of nothing at present 
but your illness.'' 

^^ I shall never be stronger in this world, my 
child, so listen to me now. You have often 
heard me speak of my father with affection and 
regret — ^but you know not all the cause I have to 
do so. Oh how that old man loved me, Alice ! I 
cannot recall it, even now, without tears of bitter 
self-reproach, for the misery I subsequently 
caused him. I had an only sister, who was one 
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year younger than myself— our mother had died 
when we were quite children — ^this sister was a 
quiet, gentle girl, and lam surethought of nothing 
beyond the simple duties and amusements that 
occupied our calm and eventless days, in the 
quiet county of Cumberland, where my father's 
property. lay. But I was of a warmer and 
more restless nature, and at times a feeling of 
ennui and weariness would creep over me, at the 
close of those long summer evenings, that to 
her brought such unmingled pleasure ; when our 
father would take us to row on the bike, or make 
us gallop our ponies along the margin, by the 
side of his old grey hunter; or climb with us 
one of the adjacent hills, or sit delighted in the 
summer-house of the garden, sipping his wine, 
while we read to aim long accounts of hunts imd 
steeple-chases. But I soon grew impatient and 
disgusted with all this. I was nineteen, Alice, 
when I first saw your father. He had come 
down to Cumberland to hunt for a few weeks in 
our neighbourhood, and had an accident near to 
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our Jbouee — to whieh my father had him carried 
in a state of msensibilit j. Daring the time that 
Captain Norton was our guest, my father dis- 
coyered that he was the son of an old acquaint- 
ance of his own, with whom he had had some dis- 
agre^nent which was noTer explained to, me; but 
whether it was the rankling remembrance of this, 
or one of those strange aiitipathies that fellow nioi^ 
tals occasionally, even sk firstHsight, conceit to- 
wards each other, I never knew. At all events, he 
who tiU then I had nev^r heard speak harshly of 
any one, took a most unaccountable, and to me it 
seemed, unjust aversion to Maurice Norton — and 
this aversion was returned tenfold by the object 
of it, though I guessed it not then. 

" Your father, after his recovery, lingered in 
our neighbourhood ; we met frequently, and soon 
became lovers. And now, Alice, mark well what 
follows. I have told you how the old man my 
father doated upon me, how he ever preferred 
me with all my wayward tempers and negligence 
of his comforts, to my good and quiet sister, 
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whose every thought was to contribute to his 
happmess; I knew this well, and yet, Alice, 
when after hearing the detail of our love, he 
said, — and his very lips were white, — * Emily, if 
you marry that man, you l^ill break your old 
father's heart,^ I turned coldly, sullenly away, 
with a determination to sacrifice his feelings to 
my own* And I did so ; I believed that after 
our marriage all would be made up ; and my sis*" 
ter's prayers, my father^s tears were disregarded, 
and in a few months &om the time we first met, 
1 became the wife of Maurice Norton. 

" Then began my career of suffering — ^my 
woman's lot! but I deserved it all, aye and much 
more, for my husband ever loved me, and thus I 
was spared the bitterest drop in the cup of misery, 
the agony of watching the decay of affection. 
Yes, Heaven be praised, this last and sorest 
trial was never mine ; but there were others, 
other woes that wore my life away, and have at 
length brought me to what I am. 

*' My father did not curse me — I think I could 
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have borne that, but he gave me his warmest 
blessing with the &rewell words, and while tears 
quickly chased each other down his pale cheeks, 
said,— oh, the words are still ringing in my 
mind, — * Emily, you have chosen your own 
lot, may it be a happy one ; and if it be so, I 
would not have you think of the desolate hearts 
you leave behind ; but, oh, my child, if sorrow 
should ever overtake you — ^if you should find 
when too late that you have been leaning on a 
broken reed, then, my Emmy, come back to those 
heaijis that have so cherished you, they will al- 
ways be open to receive you.'** And more he would 
have added, Alice, but my husband entering at 
that moment, hurried me away. One hasty em- 
brace, one fervent pressure of the hand, and the 
parting was over. 

" Very soon I discovered how bitterly Maurice 
returned my &ther^s dislike ; and though, in my 
husband, it was not a spontaneous feeling, but 
rather the result of knowing himself hated, it 
was no less deeply rooted on that account. His 
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nature was unforgiving,— I might almost say te* 
Ten^ful ; and a few weeks only after marriage, 
at a time ^en my whole soul was devoted to 
him, he told me, not harshly or passionately, 
but with a studied calmness, that made me des- 
pair, that as his wife he forbade me to hold any- 
interoourse or correspondence with my father. In 
vain I remonstrated, and urged the duties of a 
child to its parent, Mid that parentis unvarying 
love to me; all in vain; he knew his power 
over me, and ended by declaring I must choose 
between them. Oh, Alice ! it was a moment 
of angwsh— of retribution too, I firmly believe. 
What could I do? what would any woman 
who loved have done ! — I renounced my father I 
My sister still corresponded with me, and to her 
I continued to make excuses for not going to see 
them ; I could not tell the real cause, — perhaps 
they guessed it. However that might be, for 
some time she wrote less frequently, and I was 
happier that it was so. 

** During that period, you, Alice, were bom. 
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How I longed, with all a mother^s pride in h^r 
first-born, to show my smiling cherub to my own 
parent and sister! how often to myself I pictured 
the joy with which they would weleome you to 
their hearts ! — but it might not be. 

'^ Your father gloried in his child, and we were 
blessed for a while. I had a small fortune which 
had been left to me by a godfather, and this, 
with my husband^s half-pay, supported us in 
tolerable comfort, and these were my happiest, or 
rather least miserable days, for never could I get 
the parting look and words of my poor father out 
of my mind ; they haunted me day and night, — 
and thus nine years passed away. At the end 
of that period, I received a letter from my 
sister, complaining bitterly of my neglect of 
them, and urging me^ in the most earnest 
manner, to set off &Qmediately for my father^s 
house,^ as he was in: a declining state of 
health, and daily, aJmost hourly, entreating 
her to send for me. Jfudge, Alice, of my feel- 
ings, when having skttwn the letter to my bus- 
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band, and imploring him, even on my knees, to 
allow me to go to my dying father, he calmly 
took it out of my hand, crushed it, and stamped 
it beneath his foot. Had there been the slightest 
sign of passion in what he did, I might have 
had hope of his relenting, — but there was none, 
it was cold, undying hatred ; and I said not a 
word more. I turned away with a brain on fire. 
My feelings towards my husband seemed changed 
then, and this was the bitterest trial of all — 
1 felt at that terrible moment that I loved him 
no longer, and I determined to brave his re* 
sentment, and go to my father at once. And 
the same evening I commenced, preparations for 
my journey. 

" While thus occupied, my husband entered 
my room, and surveyed me with astonishmentr 
I trembled while I answered his question as to 
what I was doing — I trembled then, but what. . 
were my feelings when he said quietly, but with 
an eye that sparkled as I had never seen it be* 
fore. — ^ Emily, my mother died in a mad-house. 
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she was thwarted by one most dear toiler, and 
the malady, which had been for a century in her 
family, at this opposition broke out in her. / 
was qkoays considered hke my mother T"^ 
. ^^ With these words he left the room ; and I re- 
mained rooted t.o the spot where he had found me. 
Oh ! the ima&;es of horror that rushed tumultu-^ 
ously through my mind during the succeeding half 
tl9iHr«tiiat I stood there alone. At one moment, 
I pictured to myself the husband I had so wor- 
shipped (and who, with all his faults, had ever 
foudly loved me) a raving maniac, and brought 
to thisstat^ by my opposition to his wishes ; — 
it was a hideous vision ; but I had never known 
till then that there was .madness in his family, 
and the intelligence stunned me; the next, 
I saw my aged father with the damps of death 
upon his forehead, feebly calling on my name, 
and turning his dying eyes ever with a yearning 
gaze towards the opening door, and then sinking 
back again with a piteoup look of despair, be- 
cause I came not; and I seemed to hear my 
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fiister'^s mild yoiee r^oadi me as his murderer f 
and then a hundred other voices, as if of mock- 
ing spirits, repeated her words. And this is the 
last of that dreadful time that I remember* It 
was too much for me, — my brain was over- 
wrought, — and delirium followed. I afterwards 
learned that I had been found in a state of insen- 
sibility, and that for several days my life was 
despaired of. At the end of this time I awoke 
as from a trance, and saw my husband bending 
fondly over me. When he found that con- 
sciousness had returned, he stooped down, and 
kissing my forehead, whispered kindly, — ' Emily, 
when you are well enough, you shall go to your 
father." Oh the magic of those simple words ! 
From that moment my strength rapicBy re- 
turned, and in another week I was ready to set 
out for Cumberland, — a long journey, Alice, 
for we lived in a retired part of North Devon^ 
partly on account of its cheapness — for our 
united incomes only amounted to about three 
hundred a-year — ^and partly because my husband, 
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always an impetuous rider, liked the busting in 
that hilly country. 

" I never knew what had wrought this change 
in Maurice'^s apparently fixed determination. It 
might have been his love, and his fears for my 
health, — ^whatever it was, I cared not then. I 
felt my tenderness for him return with tenfold 
strength from this unexpected concession, and 
taking you with me, Alice, I started for. that 
dear home which I had left so thoughtlessly nine 
years before. It was a weary journey, and sick- 
ening fears oppressed me as its close drew near. 
My heart bounded and sank again as I caught a 
first glimpse of the blue Cumberland hills. — I had 
not written to apprise my family of my coming, 
and I left you at the village inn — ^you may re- 
member something of it, dear Ally — ^while I 
walked myself through the well-known fields 
leading to the lawn of my father'^s house. No 
one I saw appeared to know me, and I was glad 
of it, for a horrible foreboding of evil was at my 
heart, and I could not have listened or replied to 
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a familiar voice, till my fears were either con- 
firmed or dispelled. It was nearly dark when I 
reached the house, for I was still too feeble to 
walk fast. I knocked softly at the docnr, but no 
one answered it — I looked up at the windows and 
saw a dim light burning in one of the rooms. My 
fears increased, and finding the door was not iiaat- 
ened, I opened it and went in. The lower 
apartments were all deserted, and though my 
knees trembled so that I could hardly support 
myself, I managed to get up stairs. I intended 
to go first to my sister^s room, but hearing 
as I passed, a slight noise in the one where I 
had observed the light, I entered it, and saw 
that the candles were burning by the side of my 
father's corpse ! 

'^ Oh, Alice, think how great the sin of ingra- 
titude to a parent must be, to require such retribii<* 
tion as this ! I have had many trials since, days 
and nights of unpitied misery, but in that one 
moment might have been concentred the agonies 
of a life. He had died, then, in the belief of my 
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heartlessness and indifference towardB him, — my 
want even of common humility, and to such a 
father too! whose life since my birth had been 
devoted to the 0tudy of my happiness and wel- 
fare, *<-whose parting words, even when I so stub- 
bornly opposed him, hs^d been those of the warm- 
est blessing and affection. And perhaps he had 
cursed me at the last ! 

^' Such were the thoughts that shook my soul 
as I stood by the side of my father^s coffin— I 
had never seen death before — oh, Alice, it is an 
awful sight !^^ continued the dying woman (so re- 
pulsive to the instinct^ of the living, even when 
about to die, is death !) '^ how the world, and all 
its caateu and vanities shrink into insignificance 
when we look upon a body like our own, converted 
into a senseless clod of earth ; the soul that ani- 
mated gone from it for ever, that ^oul which a 
few short days or hours before, thought, and 
felt, and hoped, even as ourselves. — But these 
ideas are gloomy ones for you, my child, and I 
do ill to give them utterance — for soon they will 
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be forced upon you. Listen now, my story is 
nearly told, and you shall hear my object in 
making you acquainted with much that I have 
thought it unnecessary to tell you before. 

" I was roused from my first stupifying shock 
of grief by a little spaniel that had belonged to 
my father, which was watching beside the corpse. 
The dog had been a pet of mine ; and now it 
jumped up and licked my hand, and whined 
piteously, still looking towards its master. It 
seemed to reproach me for my neglect, and to 
say, * I have been more faithful than you !' and 
I pushed it away, and hurried from the room. 

" I have wondered since that I neither fainted 
nor screamed, but instead of that I seemed en- 
dued with unnatural eneigy from the moment I 
knew the worst. I sought my sister's room ; 
and I found her there alone ; paler and thinner, 
it is true, than when we parted ; but with the 
same calm look her features had ever wor^t— she 
was examining som^ papers, and started violently 
on seeing me. I waited not for greeting, for 
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questions, or explanations ; but breathlessly en- 
quired if my father had cursed me ! ' Emily,' 
she said, ' your name was the last on his lips, 
and coupled with a blessing.'' 

" How my stricken heart thanked her for those 
words ! I fell at her feet, and would have mingled 
my tears with hers, but her manner was cold and 
distant towards me. She did not know, she 
could not guess — for her nature was so calm and 
passionless — ^the agonies I was sujSering, or surely 
she would have spoken some words of love and 
comfort; but, no ! in a quiet, measured voice, 
she told me that our father had never been the 
same since my disobedience — ^that it preyed 
on his mind, and finally ruined his health ; then 
added to this, she said, were trials of a pecuni- 
ary kind, — a mining speculation in which he had 
embarked a large portion of his property, failed ; 
and for the last twelve months they had known 
some of the privations of poverty. My sister 
told me ^11 this, Alice, and added, that she 
should be obliged, by her own exertions, to gain 
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her daily bread ; I implored her to give up the 
idea, to come with me, to share whatever we 
possessed ; but in vain I entreated ; her deter- 
mination was fixed ; ^ and that you may not press 
me further, Emily,' she said, ' I will tell you my 
reasons. It may seem harsh to you ; but I owe 
it to myself.——— 

" * We are both,' she continued, ' the children 
of him who lies dead in the adjoining room — 
he loved us, but not equally. You, Emily, 
were the favourite, though your affection for him 
was never half so great as mine ; but I was not 
jealous, for I knew that your manners were 
more calculated to inspire love than my own. 
I was so proud of you too ! but our natures were 
very different, and the best of my affections were 
given to our father. I could have died to secure 
his happiness ! Think then what I must have 
suffered to see him wasting day by day, yet 
never murmuring or reproaching you as the cause; 
but I knew it was so, and my love for you 
diminished. May Heaven forgive me, my sister, 
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if I am inflicting unnecessary pain, but I must 
tell you that I believe your disobedience broke 
his heart, and I could not live with you again 
in sisterly love — not, at least, till time has 
softened this bitter remembrance. You will of 
of course remain till after the funeral, and then 
we can both go oar separate ways.' Alice, this 
was my sister, my only relative on earth except 
my husband and you, who spoke thus ; but I 
could not blame her, although every word fell 
like icy drops upon my heart. I knew how 
devotedly she had loved our father, and though 
she looked and spoke so calmly now, I doubted 
not that her sufferings were acute, — although 
bliss compared to mine. I said no more to 
her then, but returned that night to the inn, 
without even telling her you were there, and wo 
did not meet again till the funeral. I knew she 
wished it thus, and in truth I was glad to be 
alone, that I might weep and pray in quiet. 
I think she remarked the traces of what I had 
suffered, on my countenance, when we met before 
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our father's grave; for she stood by me and 
took my hand, and when the mournful ceremony 
was over, she oiffered to return with me to my 
temporary abode, and remain with me till I 
went away. Our father's house, with all that it 
contained, was already in the hands of trustees 
for his creditors — I accepted her oiSer, and she 
seemed pleased with you ; but oh how different 
to what I had anticipated was this first meeting 
between my child and my only sister ! It was 
clear that her affections were entirely «ilienated 
from me, and my only wish now was to get 
back to my husband. I thought he would not 
refuse to sympathize with my sufferings, now 
that the object of his long-cherished hatred was 
gone for ever from among the living ; I looked 
to him for comfort and support, for alas ! I had 
none other save ray God ! 

" Well, Alice, my sister and myself parted 
the day after the funeral ; and here I may men- 
tion that she was never enabled to fulfil her 
design of gaining independence by her own ex- 
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ertions. She died, poor thing, a few months 
after our father ; her grief for his loss, which 
though so little shown was deep and lasting, 
hastening the progress of that fatal disease, con- 
sumption, to which she had always had a tend- 
ency. — But to return to myself. My husband 
received me most kindly, though he forbade any 
allusion to my journey, or its object. Our 
mourning dresses explained that there had been 
death — and he sought to know no more. It 
wanted then but a few months of the time 
when I expected again to become a mother, 
and this helped to sustain my drooping and 
shattered spirits, as well as to increase my hus- 
band's tenderness towards me. He would seek 
with eagerness for every new amusement he 
fancied I might like ; and one day, on my ex- 
pressing a wish for some book that was not to be 
obtained at the small town near which we lived, 
he declared his intention of riding a distance of 
fifteen or twenty miles to procure it. I was 
very unwilling for him to do this, as his own 

E 5 
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horse was ill, and the one he proposed riding 
was imperfectly broken in ; indeed I cared little 
about the book, and had merely mentioned it 
because I would not have him suppose I took no 
interest in things that had formerly given me 
pleasure ; however, my remonstrances were vain ; 
he was determined on going, and he went. 

" I remember the day well, it was towards 
the end of summer, smd I walked out with you. 
Ally, in the green lanes near our house ; and by 
and bye, we came to the village church-yard ; 
and I entered, and rested under the shade of a 
large yew-tree, while you played among the 
tomb-stones. The summer air was so soft and 
balmy ; and I felt, I remember, something like 
returning happiness, as I mused alone in that 
quiet spot. I lifted up my heart in thankful- 
ness to Heaven that my husband and child were 
still spared to me ; I also thought on the one 
that was coming to form a new bond of love be- 
tween us, and hope once more strove to find a 
home in my weary heart. I lingered long in the 
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old churchyard, for I liked the quiet sanctity of 
the place ; and it was not till past the hour at 
which I might have expected your father, that I 
left it to go home. 

" Alice, I cannot linger on the scene which 
follows ; — in another hour from the time I quitted 
the churchyard I knew that I was a widow ! The 
horse your father rode had started violently at 
some object, plunged and fell, throwing its rider 
against the iron railings of a house he was pass- 
ing. The spikes entered his forehead above the 
eyes — and instant death was the consequence. 
Though they kept the body from my sight, I 
learned the manner in which he had been killed ; 
and I should then have died too, I am convinced, 
had not the thoughts of the little life within my 
own, sustained me through this new and dreadful 
trial. But in my agony I believed that I was 
destined to wretchedness — that it was more than 
I had deserved, and I repined presumptuously, 
Alice, against the hand that had chastened 
me. Aye, and I did more than this; in the 
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bitterness of my spirit, I prayed in the words of 
the Indian mother, ' Let not my child be a 
girl, for very sad is the lot of woman !' I fancied 
that men were exempt from the worst of the 
trials that we suffer, and I dreaded bringing 
another being into the world, fated to misery. 
Well, Alice, my prayer was heard; the child, 
to whose birth I had looked forward with so 
much of hope — ^the child who was to form a 
new link between my husband and myself, was 
bom before the turf was green on that husband''s 
grave. It was a boy — but it was blind ! 

"Bear with me, dear Alice, now, I cannot 
calmly recal the sufferings that followed, they 
wore sufferings that cannot be spoken ; but at 
length after months of that despairing wretch- 
edness which is akin to madness itself, all my 
feelings, all the energies of my nature that re- 
remained formed themselves into one absorbing 
passion — unutterable love for my blind boy. And 
you can testify with what constancy this devotion 
has continued. For his sake, I prayed for life ; 
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for his sake, I struggled against my fiuling 
health ; in feet, for him and him alone, I have 
lived ; and in this one exclusive feeling I know 
I have often overlooked and been ungrateful for 
all your patient love, my Alice. May Heaven 
reward you for it better than I have done ! 

'^ And now, my child, I must come to the pro- 
mise I would demand of you ; and this, I fear, 
will seem more selfish even than my former 
neglect — but I cannot die in peace without it."" 

'^ Tell me what it is, mama,^ said the weeping 
girl, ^^ and do not fear that I shall not make it, 
or break it when it is made.*" 

**• It is this, Alice, that you will never marry 
while poor Maurice lives. I believe and trust 
his life will be a short one. Look at him sleep- 
ing now ! How beautiful he seems ! that rich 
flush on his cheek is not the hue of health ; oh, 
no ! my angel boy will soon join me in Heaven ! 
but I would not leave the world in the agony of 
thinking that while he lives he may be subjec- 
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ted by strangers to cruelty or harshness. Even 
neglect, you know, would break his heart ; and 
while you remain unfettered by dearer ties, I 
fear. not that you will fail to act a mother's 
part towards him. Oh, dear Alioe ! by all 
your hopes of happiness, and as you would give 
peace to your dying mother^s soul, sacredly, 
solemnly make me this promise!'^ 

And the daughter did promise, and with tears 
and caresses implored her mother to dismiss her 
fears, pledging herself to study her brother's 
comfort and happiness in all things before her 
own ; and she was rewarded by a smile of peace, 
and a fervently uttered blessing. Alice felt at 
that moment there was no sacrifice \^ich would 
have been too great for her to have made for that 
dear mother's sake; and she sat by her side, 
and held her hand till she slept (for weariness 
and exhaustion had succeeded the unusual exer- 
tion she had made) and even then, her devoted 
child did not leave her, except to put little 
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Maurice to bed, and then she took her station, 
for the night, by the side of the sufferer, and 
very bitter were the tears that lonely and hope- 
less girl'shed as the long hours of the silent night 
wore slowly away, while she watched her mo- 
ther's flushed cheek and unquiet sleep. 

Alice Norton was fondly attached to the only 
parent she had ever known, for she had been too 
young at the time of her father's death, to 
have had much communion of affection with him, 
and thou)g;h she could" not avoid perceiving that 
even by her mother she was by no means so dearly 
loved as her brother, this did not diminish her 
affection for either; she had long been aware that 
her mother's health was declining, but had 
never thought that death was near — and having 
no other relative on earth, at least none that 
she knew, it may be imagined what her feelings 
were, now that she was led to contemplate the 
possibility of a speedy separation. Her mother's 
history too had affected her so deeply that in 
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listening to it she had forgotten for the time that 
the sufferer believed her trials were about to be 
finished by death ; and it was not till Mrs. Nor> 
ton spoke of the promise she required, that her 
weeping child remembered the occasion of her 
demanding it. And even yet she could scarcely 
bring herself to believe that she should really be 
left a desolate wanderer on the earth — or worse, 
with one entrusted to her, whose helplessness and 
affliction, while they made him dearer, rendered 
the charge one of tenfold responsibility ; and as 
Alice with a throbbing head and swimming eyes 
thought of all this, she felt tempted to pray that 
the same grave might enclose them all ! 

After a restless sleep of some hours, Mrs. 
Norton towards morning awoke, and her daugh- 
ter again implored permission to send for the 
medical man — and this time it was not refused. 
For the dykig woman wished to know how many 
days or hours she might yet have to spend with 
those so dear to her. And the physician arrived, 
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and his testimony confirmed her own previous 
forebodings; for though he said she might 
linger some days, the probability was that a 
few hours would end her earthly sufferings, as 
she appeared to have undergone some recent 
excitement which had hastened the progress of 
her disease. And the invalid listened to him 
calmly, though occasionally a convulsive move- 
ment, indicating some mental pain, passed over 
hercountenance, asthough while her spirit yearned 
to be free, some earthly feeling yet remained, 
clouding her joy in the prospects of that happy 
world to which, in faith, she believed she was 
hastening. And Alice, poor Alice ! heard the 
sentence in mute despair ; but even then, so 
devoted and self-denying was her love, that she 
struggled to hide all outward sign of emotion, 
that she might not add one pang to those which 
she knew her mother suffered; and guessing what 
thought it was that caused an expression of 
anguish to cloud for a moment the face whose 
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every movement she now watched with intense 
anxiety, she again hastened to repeat her assu- 
rances of devoting herself to her brother, and 
making his happiness in all things her first 
consideration — and as the fearful mother looked 
on the pale but animated countenance of her 
daughter, (while Alice reiterated the promise 
which had been required of her,) she could not 
refuse to be comforted. 

^' And now,^^ said the fast sinking woman, 
" my poor child, let me give you a few directions 
as to your fature course. You know, my little 
remaining fortune will barely keep you both in 
comfort, for had you not employed your talents 
in teaching the signora, we should have been ne- 
cessarily denied many of those indulgences which 
we have enjoyed since our residence here. You 
have often told me that Nina has pressed you to 
reside entirely with her as companion or friend 
•^it matters not what it is called — ^and though 1 
believe you would feel a state of dependence less 
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with one so attached to you ae she is, than with 
any other, still, for many reasons, I should prefei 
your choosing a home in England. Now there 
is a person, a cousin of your poor father^s, whom 
I have often heard him speak of, as the best 
and kindest of human beings — ^to him I would 
hare you apply. At the time of our marriage 
this gentleman was in India with his family; 
but I once saw his son, then a mere boy, 
who had come to be educated in England. You 
were a child at the time, but I can remember 
your playing together, and his calling you his 
' little wife.' All this, however, I had forgotten 
till a few months ago, when I saw in an English 
newspaper the arrival of the family in London ; 
and then the thought struck me, that in case of 
my death, he would befriend the orphan children 
of his cousin, with whom I know he was once on 
terms of great intimacy and friendship. In my 
desk you will find a letter addressed to him, whicC 
you must send when I am gone. Nay, why 
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weep, dearest ! I shall not leave you sooner for 
these instructions— indeed I feel my spirit already 
tranquillised &om having given them. I know 
you will find friends, my Alice— but above all do 
not remain in this place longer than is absolutely 
necessary. If the Signora Solari offer you an 
asylum for a few weeks, as I am sure she will 
do, I would not have you refuse. She is too 
good and noble to be unkind to any one, and 
for your sake she may even love my poor Maurice. 
The rest I must leave in the hands of Him who 
careth for the fatherless. The thought of this 
parting has been a bitter, bitter trial to me, but 
God has given me strength to look upon it, at 
length, with less of fear for your welfare, and 
that of my blind boy. To Heaven, in confidence, 
1 commend my. children ; and now, Alice, leave 
me for a few hours alone. You require rest 
and I need prayer ; and I would prepare myself 
for a last interview with my darling Maurice ; 
for I know I shall never see another sun arise 
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on earth. When I ring, you will bring my boy 
to me." 

And the pale, weeping giri retired, as her 
mother desired — ^but not to rest; and long, long 
she waited for the sound of the expected sum- 
mons ; and having dressed her brother and sent 
him out with the servant, and dispatched a note 
to the Signora Solari — ^to whom she went daily to 
give lessons in English — explaining the cause of 
her absence, she crept noiselessly to her mother's 
room, intending again to take up her watch be* 
side her; but a long, piercing shriek rang through 
the house as the daughter saw on advancing to 
the bed, that its occupant was no longer a being of 
this world J One pale thin hand was extended as if 
seeking for the bell-rope, but life was totally i&x- 
tinct. The bloodless lips had a tranquil smile which 
tspoke of peace at the last ; but Alice saw only 
that it was death ! then sank at her mother's 
side almost as lifeless; and when Nina Solari, who 
was her sole acquaintance in Naples, entered the 
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room about a quarter of an hour after,, she be« 
lieved far some time that the spirit of the gentle 
Alice had passed away with that of her much- 
loved and only parent. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 



" Small i8 the worth 
Of beauty from the light retired, — 

Bid her come forth I 
Suffer herself to be desired, 
And not blush so to be admired." 



" Here is a letter each for you young ladies,'^ 
said Mr. Aylmer^ one morning on entering the 
breakfast-room, where Fanny and Eva were 
already seated (the other ladies of the fsunily 
seldom making their appearance before twelve 
o'clock) ; and then taking out his spectacles, he 
commenced reading rather a bulky packet, ad- 
dressed to himself ; but before the second page 
was half finished, Fanny, jumping up, and kiss- 
ing first her papa and then Eva, tpld them to 
guess what news she had received. 
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" From whom, my little Fan, is your letter T" 
said Mr. Aylmer, fondly returning her embrace. 
'' I did not notice the handwriting.**' 

" Nay, nay, I will tell you nothing ; you 
must either guess all, or remain in ignorance."'' 

" Well, then, perhaps you have been sent the 
first pattern of a new cap or gown ; or maybe 
some unfortunate youth has seen you through 
the bars of your nursery window, and sent you 
a love sonnet, expressive of his admiration and 
* despair ! " 

"Ah no, papa, it is none of these, — ^you must 
guess again.'* 

'' No, saucy one, my guessing powers are 
exhausted,-'-so, oome, make haste and let us 
hear this wonderful intelligence ; for, see ! Miss 
Herbert wants something to cheer her. I fear 
her thoughts are wandering back to the lakes 
and valleys she has left — or to some one dwelling 
there, ehT said the cheerful old gentleman, 
smiling kindly on his ward. 

Eva raised her head at these words, but tears 
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were trembling in her eyes as she replied : " In- 
deed, dear sir, you are right ; my thoughts were 
with my kind uncle, for the letter I have re- 
ceived is from him ; he draws a touching picture 
of his loneliness, though he adds a hope that 
every day will lessen his regrets, and teach him 
patiently to bear his now solitary existence. 
" You, I hope,'' she continued, ''will pardon these 
tears, and not think I am discontented in my 
present situation, because I cannot avoid sharing 
deeply in the unhappiness of him who has been 
more than a father to me."' 

" No apologies, my dear young lady ; we should 
esteem you less if you did not feel your separation 
from so worthy a relative ; but we must get him 
to come and see you when the gay season is over. 
I have heard of a delightful country house that is 
to be sold in one of the midland counties, and I 
think of running down to look at it ; for I hate 
the system of spending the winter months at fash- 
ionable watering places, in noisy hotels or com- 
fortless lodging houses. I know Mrs. Aylmer 
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reckons on going to Bath or Cheltenham, but I 
think if I purchase this little snug estate, I shall 
manage to get you all there, eh Fan i — nothing 
like having a place you can call your own ; but 
as I was going to say. Miss Herbert, when we 
are comfortably settled in the country, we shall 
try to persuade the good rector to take a holiday, 
and spend a month or two with us. Wb-it pay 
you to this plan V 

" Oh, you are very kind,^ replied Eva with a 
faltering voice ; "but you will excuse my leaving 
you now, I have fnished breakfast, and wish to 
answer my letter by this post."" 

"Nay,*" said Fanny, eagerly, "just stay to 
hear my news, and then I will not detain you 
a moment longer. Now, papa, you need not 
a oume that look of maicyrdom, as though my 
communication would require all your forbearance 
to listen to ; because in the first place, I know 
you are dying to hear it, and in the second, I 
know that when you have heard it, you will be 
ten times more excited than I am."' 
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"%^11, well, tormentor, you have done all 
in yHti^/povfer to raise the value of your intelli- 
gence, and we are not inclined to humour your 
love of chattering any further, so d^pSches-toij 
as Bel would say; or rather, in plain old-fashioned 
English, out with it,'' 

" No vulgarisms, papa, if you please; remember 
walls have ears, and you may provoke another 
fit of hysterics. Oh do not frown, I am too 
happy to be serious just now ; there, I declare 
Eva is going, — one minute, dear, only one, just 
to see how delisted papa will be with all his 
pretended stoicism. Now then listen, — Stuart, 
darling Stuart, is coming home next month V 
and Fanny turned her laughing eyes from the 
suddenly flushed^and animated countenance of 
her father (who had risen to leave the room) 
to that of the lately pale and dejected Eva ; 
the latter was abready at the open door, and one 
side only of her face was visible, as she hastily 
disappeared, and Fanny, wondering at the 
sudden hectic that had replaced the previous 
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paleness of that tell-tale cheek, slowly and 
musingly followed her companion, often smilmg 
most complacently to herself as she thought of 
her pet idea. She found Eva sitting in her own 
room, and reading over again her uncle's letter, 
and " come in dear Fanny,'' were the words that 
^eeted her, as she stood at the door, awaiting 
permission to enter. 

" Do you know, Eva," she began, seating 
herself opposite to her friend, " I am half in- 
clined to quarrel with your uncle for causing 
you to be so sad just now, when I want to 
talk to you about Stuart, and make you partici- 
pate a little— oh it could be but very little — in 
the joy I feel at the thoughts of his return," 

'' Indeed, Fanny, you do me injustice if you 
imagine that I do not sincerely rejoice in every- 
thing that pleases you." 

" Oh yes, of course, I know all that, but what 
I mean is, that I should like to teach you to 
love him as I do, that his return might make 
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you happy on your own account. — How very 
lovely you look when you blush, Eva !'' 
, " What very odd things you say, Fanny," 
said Eva, blushing of course still more, and 
vexed and angry with herself for doing so* " It 
is quite childish to talk in that way.'' 

" Dear Eva ! I have offended you, — pray for- 
give me,'' said poor Fanny, with tears standing 
in her eyes; "indeed, indeed, I am very sorry .'*' 

" What, crying, Fanny ! this is too bad ; 
really it appears I am doomed to make everybody 
in this house uncomfortable — there, there, let us 
kiss and be friends, as the children say, I confess 
to having been rather peevish this morning— come, 
dry your tears, and bring your drawing things in 
here, while I look for some work, and then you 
shall talk about your brother as much as you 
like, and teach me to love him too if that will 
make you happy," she continued, stooping down 
to examine the contents of a drawer at the other 
end of the room. 

And the tears were dried, and the drawing 
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and work-'tables were placed, but it is impossible 
io conjecture how fitf Fanny might, during the 
long morning they contemplated passing together, 
have progressed in the strange lesson, or how apt 
a scholar Eva might have been, for scarcely had 
they congratulated themselves on the snug quar- 
ters they had chosen, and the quiet they were 
likely to enjoy, when a message came from Mr. 
Aylmer desiring to speak with Fanny in his 
own room. 

On entering the little sanctum she found her 
father with the bulky packet he had received 
in the morning before him, and from which he 
immediately selected a letter, and gave it to his 
daughter to read. Having done so, Fanny laid 
it down, exclaiming,—" Of course, papa, you 
will ask them to come here immediately. Poor 
girl ! what trials for one so young ! But how 
is it I have never heard of these relations be- 
fore T 

'^ In answer to your last question,"" replied 
Mr. Aylmer, " I can only say it is probable I 
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never mentioned to you my cousin and old school- 
fellow Norton, for our correspondence had ceased 
entirely for many years, though I had no idea 
he was dead. But I think you must have heard 
of his wife and daughter, for Stuart saw them 
in England when he was quite young, and I 
can remember his letters being at the time filled 
with an account of the pretty lady, and a blue-eyed 
fifirl with whom he had used to play. — Ah, Norton 
was a strange fellow, some thought him half mad; 
and so his poor wife has gone too. She has sent 
me a short sketch of her history, with a view, 
I believe, of interesting me more on behalf of 
her children — ^but it needed not this,'' continued 
the kind-hearted old mati, with emotion, — " a 
young and delicate girl, with a blind brother ! 
We must write to them directly. Fan, and get 
them here.'^ 

" Oh, yes ! and what a sweet, touching letter 
it is ; and her name is Alice. How I long to see 
her — don't you, papaf 

'^ Perhaps I am somewhat less impatient than 
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you/' said Mr. Aylmer, smiling ; " yet still I 
shall very gladly welcome my poor cousin'^s or- 
phan children — but I am thinking how your 
mother will like it. You must speak to her on 
the subject, Fan.'' 

" Oh, that I will ; and you know there is no 
reason why she should object, for Alice does not 
tell us that she is pretty.*' 

" And so you think your mama would have 
an objection to a pretty cousin, eh, Fanny ?" 

" To one both poor and pretty becoming do- 
mesticated with us, certainly yes ; and for two 
reasons, — the first, lest she should eclipse Bel 
and Clara, and the second, and perhaps more 
frightful contingency, lest Stuart should fall in 
love with her." 

" Upon my word. Miss Fanny, your penetra- 
tion does you infinite credit ; and so if this poor 
Alice turns out to be pretty, what is to be done i 
But perhaps you would rejoice if your brother 
fell in love with her ?" 

" Oh, indeed 1 should not, papa ! I have 
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other views for Stuart — ^he must not, shall not, 
fall in love with Alice Norton ! but why do I 
say this ? he cannot do so, and Eva here;"'' 

" Ah, Fanny, have a care, and do not lend 
yourself to any plotting or planning of your 
mother's. Eemember these manoeuverers always 
defeat themselves." 

" Trust me, papa, I am no plotter, and know 
nothing of mama's plans ; I only say, that no 
one could look at or think of another, when Eva 
Herbert was present.*" 

*' She is certainly a very lovely and fascinating, 
girl ; and I hope from my heart she may find a 
husband worthy of her ; bat now go and write 
to this new cousin, who perhaps may rival you 
all. And when we have sent the letters it will 
be time enough to tell mama and sisters — eh, 
Fanr 

" An excellent idea, papa ; for then when the 
invitation is given, it will be too late to raise ob- 
jections — ^but what shall I say to Alice V 

*' Whatever your kind, little heart dictates, 
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Fanny ; I am sure you need no instruction in 
this." 

" Well, then, adieu mon pire^'' said the light- 
hearted girl, as she opened the door, laughing 
and gaily shaking her head, as Mr. Aylmer 
called her back to repeat : 

" Eemember, when Stuart comes, I'll have no 
plotting, no plotting, Fan/' 
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CHAPTER VII. 



" Well the red robe folded round her 

Suits her stately mien. 

And the ruby chain has bound her 

Of some Indian queen. 

Pale her cheek is, like the pearl. 

Heavily the dusky masses 

Of her night-black hair. 

Which the raven's wing surpasses, 

Bind her forehead &ir. 



The evening snn of an Italian May was shining 
brightly on the pinnacles of the white marble 
villa of Solari, sparkling off the diamond light 
from their chiselled edges, and giving the repose 
of verdant beauty, to the cool shadows which the 
dark glossy leaved shnibs of the surrounding 
gardens cast upon the lighted spots ; and deep 
in a grove of tall orange-trees, pallisaded along 
its trimly kept sweeps, by pruned rows of fra* 
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grant myrtles, there was a rose-garden with a 
fountain in the midst ; and though unseen in the 
aspect of the spot, a grotto of shells from the 
Bay of Naples, thickly tufted over with white 
magnolias and many of those beautiful creeping 
plants, which though the Italians reckon weeds, 
they still suffer to grow among their more 
favoured shrubs — partly, perhaps, on account of 
. the effect which their multicoloured blossoms 
have on those tiny thickets, and partly, maybe, 
because there is a charm which southerns alone 
seem to feel, in the indiscriminate grouping of 
tlie beautiful, a harmony, which as it approaches 
the nearest to nature's, is only appreciated by 
the warmest and most refined tastes ; — and in 
this grotto two ladies sat conversing together, 
one the Signora Solan, a rich and youthful 
widow, and mistress of the fair domain that sur- 
rounded them, and the other Alice Norton, the 
poor and almost friendless English girl. 

The contrast in their appearance was as 
marked as that in their circumstances and pros- 
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pects — both were beautiful, but the beauty of 
the former was of that character which charms 
the imagination, and partially subdues the heart 
at once, while that of the other had the gentle 
English tone of unobtrusive worthiness, the 
charm of which must be sought for to be found. 

Soft and melodious was the signora's voice, as 
she said, playfully laying her small hand on her 
companion's mouth, — " Nay nay, cava mia, I 
will believe no more of your traitorous expressions 
of friendship, while, you are all the time medita- 
ting an act of the greatest hostility to me. But 
no ! Alice, it is too cruel to talk of leaving me, 
when I have learned to be happy in your society 
alone. Where will you find a friend to love you 
and that darling boy better thgn I have done ? 
Indeed, Alice, I cannot part with either of you."' 

" Dearest Nina,'' said Alice gently, .'* do not 
add to the pain you know I feel in going, by sup- 
posing that I would do it voluntarily. The 
letter I received this morning from my father's 
cousin, in reply to mine, leaves me no choice but 
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to obey poor mama^s instractions. It is written 
in the vety spirit of kindness, offering not only a 
home, but to send some one to take me there im- 
mediately ; for he says we most not travel alone. 
He excuses his wife^s not writing by telling me 
she has bad health. A sweet, kind, little note 
from one of his daughters is enclosed, so fall of 
affection and sympathy, oh, dear Nina, it would 
be impossible for me to refuse going, though I 
know I shall never love any one as I love you, 
or be so happy anywhere as I have been here.'*'* 

'' Ah, arnica^ you think so now, but I sincerely 
trust there is very much happiness in store for 
you in your own beautiful land. Yon know I 
am almost English in hesurt ; but now the thought 
of your leaving me has dispelled my delightful 
visions of future romance, in which you were to 
be the fortunate heroine. I wish I knew this 
terribly worthy and amiable cousin of yours, 
whose written eloquence can lure you, and I half 
fear your heart too, from me and Italy, to stran- 
gers and your native England i^ 
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" It is not my cousin's eloquence, Nina, that 
takes me from one to whom I owe such countless 
obligations. His kindness certainly renders the 
task of obeying my poor mother's death-bed 
command, less bitter than it appeared, — yet 
nothing but the sacredness of a duty which 
seems to call on me from my mother's grave, 
could make me leave the only friend I really 
know that I possess. Oh, if you knew the shrink- 
ing sensations I feel at the thought of meeting 
strangers, of coming among them as a dependant 
— the * poor cousin' with her blind brother — ^how 
1 think ofthe slights and mortifications to which 
I shall be subjected," continued Alice, the tears 
starting to her eyes — " how I shall lose my self- 
respect, bit by bit, and perhaps be no more worthy 
to be called your friend ; — and more than all 
that, the misery I experience at the thought of 
exposing poor Maurice to hardships or neglect 
— and all the thousand fears I have at strug- 
gling with a world of which I know so little, you 
would not speak so lightly, or believe that my 
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task was a pleasant one. But,'' continued Alice, 
smiling though her tears, for her quick-hearted 
friend now displayed emotion equal to her own, 
*' as for youi* dreams of romance, surely, dear 
signora, you with your beauty and brilliant 
position are a much more interesting subject 
for a heroine, than a poor outcast orphan like 
me." 

" Ah, Alice ! non b tuWoro quello che luce ! 
a smiling face, or a merry laugh, is not always a 
true index to the feelings which they ought to 
represent. You look surprised, my AUee — ^you 
see fortune smiling on me, and believe that my 
lot is happier than your own ; but, Alice, could 
we read the hearts of many who carry with 
them into the world an aspect of gaiety, we 
should shrink with horror from the contrast." 

" It may be so, signora, but you surely are not 
one of these ?" 

A burning spot appeared upon the signora's 
clieek, and it was with an effort that she said, — 
" At present, my sweet Alice, let us rather 
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speak of your prospects. And," continued the 
dark-eyed Italian, resuming her wonted gaiety, 
" let me see, — ^instead of a noble of Naples, 
poor, proud, passionate and changeful, I must 
picture for you now, a wealthy English squire, 
with a plain house, furnished like a palace, a 
wide green lawn, gardens with fragrant flowers 
warmed by steam ; a deer park, a court of long- 
chimneyed offices, — ^nature, in short, kept from 
agriculture by stone walls, only to be tortured 
into a constrained species of abandonment much 
more artificial ; large dinners in a fine old weary 
hall, covered round with portraits of red-faced 
men in red waistcoats, brown closely curled wigs, 
and galvanised attitudes; and plump shepher- 
desses holding apples in one hand, and with the 
other patting the heads of bleating lambs, with 
blue ribbon round their necks. Then — nay, 
Alice, I know your England well — after dinner, 
to meet again in your dra^dng-room, all mirrors 
and no taste, a crowd of flushed men in blue 
coats and white waistcoats, standing round your 
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harp with small cups of coffee in their immense 
hands, while you play the dear, wild, passionate 
music of Italy, which you and I love so well, 
without a heart about you to feel its glory ! — to 
be insulted by their applauses, and hear now 
and then a talking miss, juvenile and blooming 
— ^but of the youth and bloom of a coarse bean- 
stalk-^observe, amid much ill-concealed c^plause, 
that she hates outlandish airs, and that a good 
English ballad is better than all the music of 
Italy ; or,-— nay, hear me, Alice,'*' continued the 
signora with sparkling eyes, which showed that 
her gaiety was produced from none of the usual 
causes of gaiety, — " perhaps a clergyman would 
suit my Allee better — with a rectory, a fond and 
inoffensive husband in black, and a whole host 
of pretty children with white pinnafores — a 
velveteen cushioned pew, a long-tailed-poney 
drawing an old carriage rumble set upon two 
wheels, — ^** 

" For Heaven's sake, cease, Nina ; I have no 
heart to reply to these railleries—.'' 
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^' Nor have I,^ said the signora, suddeoly 
changing to moumfahiess, " any heart to utter 
them.'' 

A few moments of silence ensued, which was 
broken by Alice, whose thoughts had reverted 
anxiously to her blind brother, and she left her 
frieild after promising to rejoin her in the 
saloon. 

And Nina Solari sat in her summer grotto 
alone, and before her lay the luxuriant rose-gar- 
den with its snowy fountain tossing feathery jets 
to fall with refreshing sounds of watery coolness, 
on the restless splashing of the tiny flood in the 
marble basin below,-^'— and around the spot were 
sunny sweeps of garden landscape, with shady 
gravelled paths that led to rich orange-groves 
in the valleys, and warm vineyards on the hills, 
and all this fairy domain her own !->-every point 
in the gentle scene seeming tributary to the 
chaste, white villa which stood upon a lawn stud- 
ded with flower-beds, though no plant dared to 
climb upon its n^arble walls ; but a deep grove of 
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surly cedar-trees cast their shadows between it 
and the sun ; and its long open windows, through 
their puckered green gauze, took the cool breath 
of the landscape in — everything telling of wealth, 
ease, and luxury, those means of increased en- 
joyment to the happy, to the free of heart, to 
those with whom lifers blossoms are still unwi- 
thered, or whose path in the world is as yet a 
path of pleasantness and peace — ^but Nina Solari, 
young, beautiful, and surrounded with all the 
luxuries which fortune could procure, and mis- 
tress of a scene decked out in studied loveliness, 
felt no gladness in the contemplation of it, but 
on the contrary, its aspect had a quiet mockery 
to her feelings, which ministered only to bit- 
terness and discontent. 

And to those who measure happiness by con- 
ditions of fortune, and even more personal ad- 
vantages, this will seem stranger when it is told 
that although the Italian widow lived in a state 
of seclusion, it did not exclude her from the atten- 
tion of the world — she was the envy of one half 
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of Naples, and the admiration of the other. 
Many a young cavalier's heart beat fast and 
hard when the widow^s glossy English carriage, 
with its English-groomed, proud-stepping bays, 
rolled along the glittering promenade ; and many 
of the richest and noblest of that ancient city 
would have yielded their liberty without a Sigh, 
and some of them maybe would have perilled 
their lives, had it needed, to share the heart, 
rich lands, and deserted palaces of Nina Solari. 
It was rumoured that she had refused two or 
three princes and a whole host of counts (to say 
nothing of numbers of intermediate ranks) since 
her husband^s death, which had taken place six 
months after their marriage; but whether or 
not this were true, certain it is, that the lady 
looked coldly and unlovingly on all who ap- 
proached her in any more tender relation than 
that of friend. Of female acquaintances too, 
she had few ; her sorrows, whatever they were, 
needed no confidant to soothe them ; and by 
many she was esteemed both haughty and repel- 
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ling. But the heart ^lone knoweth its own bit- 
terness, and Nina knew that hers was of a nature 
that even sympathy might not ameliorate. An 
aunt of her late husband, a needy Frenehwoman, 
she always kept with her ; but her only intimate 
friend was Alice Norton. They had met about 
a year previous, when the mother of the latter 
first came to reside near Naples for the benefit 
of her health. After some slight acquaintance, 
Nina expressed a wish to take lessons in Eng- 
lish from Alice— an unnecessary study, it might 
have seemed, for the signora spoke English with 
the fluency of a native— and Alice was but too 
happy to avail herself of any means of adding to 
her suffering parent's comfort. And the inti- 
macy between Nina and Alice grew rapidly into 
mutual friendship of the sincerest kind. 

The forlorn girl on the death of her mother 
had accepted the signora's earnest ofier of a tem- 
porary home for herself and her blind brother ; 
Nina, as has been seen, wished it to be a penna- 
nent one, but the afilicted daughter had obeyed 
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her mother's injunctions of writing to her cousin, 
the answer had arrived, and the friends were 
about to part. 

And had Alice seen the beautiful Nina as she 
now sat alone in that little grotto, she would 
have no longer doubted that the signora's 
heart was ill at rest. The small white hands 
were clasped, and the dark eyes raised as if in 
silent prayer ; but in that pale face there was 
none of that expression of holy resignation 
which usually follows a supplication to the throne 
of mercy. A deeper despondency gathered over 
the features, and burning tears trickled heavily 
down ; then with something of passionate des- 
peration rather than of meekness, she took out of 
an embroidered bag that lay near her, a small 
plainly bound book — it was an English Bible. 

And Nina read on, seeming to forget that the 
evening dews were falling and the shadows deep- 
ening around her ; she read on, but still the ex- 
pression of her face changed not ; and when at 
length ^he joined her friend in the saloon, Alice 
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Started at observing her almost ghastly paleness, 
and anxiously enquired if she were ill. " No, no, 
arnica^'' replied Nina nervously, it is the glare of the 
lights that makes mB appear more pale than usual ; 
and, Alice," she continued in a strange unnatural 
accent, " let me give you a piece of advice to take 
into the world with you: if ever you are burdened 
with a secret sorrow, if ever your poor little heart 
weeps over the departure of hopes too fondly 
cherished, then is your time to laugh and be 
merry; aye, laugh my pretty Alice, even if those 
very heart-strings crack in the effort to deceive l"" 
And Nina'^s own laugh as she spoke, sounded 
in the ears of her astonished companion, like 
some wild and fearful prophecy of evil. 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 



" Thou lov'st another then?'* 



A MONTH had dapsed, and the reader must come 
down with us to Elm Court, which was the name 
of the country seat that Mr, Aylmer had 
purchased in the romantic county of Derbyshire, 
and whither the family had gone before the 
season was over, on account of the ill health of 
the second daughter, Clara. Such at least was 
the ostensible cause of their sudden removal ; 
but there were people spiteful enough to say, 
that the young lady's indisposition was only 
feigned when she discovered that the estate of 
a certain gentleman, whose attentions, to quote 
her own words, were " most marked and un- 
equivocal," adjoined the property her father had 

VOL. I. G 
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recently purchased ; and affairs in the country 
requiring the lover to '^ quit the gay and festive 
scenes'*' of London for a time, the object of his 
affections had deemed it expedient — so said these 
ill-disposed persons — to share his retirement. 
To effect this, she had been forced to declare 
herself unable any longer to bear the fatigues 
and dissipation of a London season ; and Mr. 
Aylmer, too happy to get into the country by 
any means, instantly ordered the removal, 
congratulating himself on his prompt measures, 
when he perceived Clara's bloom not only return, 
but increase. And indeed no one could have 
doubted the efficacy of the Derbyshire air, had 
they seen the fair invalid only a week after her 
arrival, galloping over the hills by the side of 
Sir Marmaduke Digby, on the beautiful Arabian 
he had trained for her especial use. 

There was not one of the party who did not 
share Clara's satisfaction in their change of 
abode, for Isabel (who doubtless would have mur- 
mured) was left behind with a friend who had 
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lately married a French count ; and the wife un- 
derstanding but very imperfectly her husband'^s 
language, and he not being able to speak a word 
of hers, Isabel, to her own perfect gratification, 
(for by her fluent knowledge of a foreign language 
she hoped to excite that admiration which her 
appearance had failed to do) was frequently, even 
in society, made the interpreter between them ; 
and the novelty of the thing did certainly for a 
time attract attention — ^and if the length of the 
conversations between the gay sposo and his wife's 
accomplished friend, were occasionally rather lon- 
ger in the original than in the translation to the 
wife — ^what of that ? It was not to be expected 
that anybody could remember every word ; be- 
sides, frequently a remark or explanation required 
fuller verbiage in one language than in the other 
— so at least said Isabel, when her friend one day 
laughingly chided her indolence in curtailing so 
many of these conversations, which consisted 
professedly of remarks and sentiments intended 
for the especial edification and amusement of the 
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wife. But if she was satisfied, no one else bad 
a right to complain ; and as no one did complain, 
they all got on very comfortably together. 

One evening, about a fortnight after the family 
were settled in Derbyshire, Fanny and Eva 
had left the dining-room before the others, and 
were in the green-house gathering some of the 
choicest flowers. An expression of excitement 
and impatience was plainly visible on Fanny's 
countenance, as she paused every now and then in 
her occupation, and seemed to listen attentively for 
some expected sound. Her companion continued 
quietly gathering the geraniums and heliotropes 
without any display of emotion, although a very 
close observer might have fancied there was an un- 
usual abstractedness in her manner too, as though 
her thoughts were wandering far from the rare 
exotics that she plucked so lavishly. For some 
time both were silent, but«at length Eva turning 
to Fanny, said, " I think it will be a pity to pull 
more of these beautiful flowers now, for it seems 
very probable the travellers will not arrive this 
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evening, and the flowers look so much better when 
they are perfectly fresh.'' 

" Now, Eva, I am sure you say that to tease 
me !— not arrive, indeeed ! Did not Stuart in his 
last letter say positively that they would be 
here to night — and what can prevent it i but of 
course you do not care, he is not your brother, 
and you feel no interest in my poor cousins." 

" And have I really succeeded at last in making 
you angry with me, Fanny ! I had begun to think 
it was impossible to put you in a passion, but that 
frown is positively terrific. Now what would you 
have me do or say? Supposing I did bring 
myself to the same state of unhealthy excitement 
you are in, would that make the postillions drive 
&ster, or amend the state of the roads T' 

" Oh, but it is provoking to see you so 
calm, and to hear you talk so plilosophically 
about the state of the roads and all that, when 
you know I am absolutely dying with impatience 
to see my brother and cousins, — but hark ! I 
am sure that is a carriage now.'' 
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" Yes, I see,'*'' said Eva, returning from the 
^reen-house door, " it is Sir Marmaduke Digby's 
curricle/' 

" Oh how sick I am of that man ! I never 
hated any one so much as I do him — he is posi- 
tively odious." 

" I think, Fanny, everybody is odious to you 
this evening ; any one would suppose you were 
expecting a lover instead of a brother you 
scarcely know, a cousin you have never seen, and 
a gay widow that you expect only to laugh at."' 

" Do not talk to me about lovers, my sisters 
have sickened me of the very name. I would 
not have a lover for the world — but it is no 
use worrying myself to death. You see these 
dear people will not come a bit the quicker for 
it." 

" That is just what I have been endeavouring 
since eight o'clock this morning to impress upon 
your mind ; besides, it may be that they are less 
impatient for the termination of their journey 
than we are." 
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" Than / am, you mean, Eva; but why should 
you suppose that my brother, at least, is not 
anxious to get home V 

" I suppose nothing, Fanny ; I merely sug- 
gested the possibility of their enjoying each 
other's society so much, as to lose sight of the 
tediousness of the journey.^ 

" Ah, now I understand ! You mean that 
Stuart and Alice may have fallen in love with 
each other — but that is very unlikely ; you know 
they are cousins ! Besides, if Mrs. Jeremiah 
Nathan is the person papa has described her, they 
will have had little opportunity of even exchang- 
ing a word together." 

" What a nuisance such a woman must be to 
a quiet, timid girl, such as I imagine from her 
letters this poor Alice to be. I dare say she has 
been nearly worried to death by the widow's 
fears and fancies during the journey.'' 

^' Indeed I am afraid so, and that was why 
papa, having heard of her coming, and fixed 
upon her as a chaperon for Alice, wrote to Stuart 
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begging him to take Naples in his way home, and 
escort the two ladies to England/^ 

'' I am really curious to see this amusing 
widow ; I think you said she was an old school- 
fellow of your mama's?" 

" Yes, and through her inveterate love of 
letter-writing, which I understand is only 
equalled by her passion for talking, mama learned 
that she was making a short stay at Naples, and 
then papa wrote immediately to ask her ^o take 
charge of Alice and her brother to Derbyshire, 
and pay us a visit herself at the same time.'" 

" Which of course she was very willing to do."' 

'' Doubtless, for I have heard papa say that 
in India, after she was a widow— you know she 
went out there at the same time with mama, and 
got married to a rich Jew — she was continually 
paying three-months' visits, or rather visitations, 
to all her acquaintances. My sisters recollect 
her, but I was quite a child at the time she left 
India, so she will be as much a stranger to me as 
to you." 
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" Well, but after all, it was very fortunate her 
being in Naples just at this time, otherwise 
your cousin would have had to wait till some 
one could be foundjji^o for her.'** 

" Yes, but I am tired of this worthy lady. Let 
us rather speak about her companions. I de- 
clare, Eva, you have never told me yet, if you 
think you will recollect Stuart, or how you 
liked him." 

" Oh, of course I liked him, as all children 
do those who are kind to them ; but I cannot 
say whether I shall recognise him again or not.'' 

" No, but have you never thought of him since, 
never felt any wish to see him again, and all 
that sort of thing, you know f 

" Really ,^ Fanny," said Eva, bending very 
low, as if suddenly struck with the beauty of a 
flower hear which she had been standing for 
many minutes, "I don''t know what you mean ; 
hut I want to ask you some more questions 
about Mrs. Nathan — she is very rich, I suppose f 

" Oh, you hope to become her heiress do you, 

G 5 
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Miss Eva ? How avaricious of you, already the 

possessor of so many thousands— but if this is 

the secret of your interest* in the Israelite''s 

widow, let it cease at once, for know that her 

husband left her a very small annuity, and the 

rest of his enormous property for the endowment 

and building of synagogues. However, with 

the little she possesses, she has contrived to 

travel over half the globe, making acquaintances 

and gaining admirers wherever she goes — so say 

her letters at least — I think mama gets one 

every three weeks. And now are you satisfied, 

or shall I furnish you with any further particulars 

respecting this object of your sudden interest C 

" That will do for the present, Fanny ; at 
any rate it has amused your mind. I was afraid 
you would bring yourself into a fever by the 
excitement you manifested half an hour ago." 

"How kind of you, Eva, to have such a 

' tender care for my health ; but now let us go 

and arrange these bouquets in my cousin'^s room."' 

And, blooming as the fair flowers they carr ird. 
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the two girls left the green-house together. 
They had ascended the hall-steps, and were 
entering the house, when Fanny once more 
fancied she heard the sound of wheels, and 
seizing Eva by the hand, she hurried her down 
the steps and along the carriage sweep, till they 
came in view of the family travelling coach, which 
had been sent as far as the first stage to meet 
the expected party. Eva would have retired, 
but not having heard the sounds that had at- 
tracted her ifriend's attention, she was ignorant 
of Fanny's purpose in forcing her down the path, 
and before she could ask an explanation, the ve- 
hicle was in sight, and in another moment Fanny 
had stopped the horses, opened the carriage-door, 
and sprang lightly in. " My brother !"" " My 
dear sister !'" was all the embarrassed Eva heard, 
and then they all descended together, except 
Mrs. Nathan, who said she never walked 
a step further than was absolutely necessary. 
The several introductions were gone through. 
Fanny welcoming her young cousins most 
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warmly ; and then Eva linked her arm in that 
of Alice, leaving the long parted brother and 
sister to walk alone ; the nurse Margaret fol- 
lowed with little Maurice, and thus they proceeded 
to the house. 

Alice Norton was very pale, and the expres- 
sion of deep sadness on her young countenance 
was most touching and interesting, and Eva, 
as they walked side by side up the avenue, 
mentally ^et;|laimed, " He must love her !"" and 
then she cast one hurried glance towards him, 
the hefo of all her girlish dreams, and she thought 
that the question, " Does Alice love him in re- 
turn V was needless. 

As soon as Fanny and her brother were a 
little in advance of the rest of the party, the 
former said eagerly, " Now tell me, Stuart, is 
she not as beautiful as I described her ?" 

" Who, Fanny r 

'' Who, why who could it be but Eva Herbert 
— my Eva, the Eva of all my letters, my own 
sweet, darling friend I"" 
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" Really my dear, little, enthusiastic sister, I 
have scarcely had time to notice Miss Herbert. 
I remember her a very lovely child, and I doubt 
not she is all you have told me ; but you surely 
would not have me look at or think of a stran- 
ger, the moment of my arriving at the home 
from which I have been nearly all my life away ?^' 

" No, no, dear Stuart ; you are right ; but 
you see I am as giddy and thoughtless as ever. 
But what of our poor uncle — does he continue, 
better r 

" He does, or I could not have left him even 
now. Surely you are all aware that nothing but 
the extreme danger he was in, at the time that 
our family became reunited in England, would 
have kept me a moment from you ; the instant 
that danger was pronounced over, I hastened 
home, and here I am with my heart and time 
entirely free, to devote to those dear ones from 
whose affections 1 feared my long absence had 
almost excluded me." 

" Dear, dear Stuart !"*' said Fanny, her eyes 
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filled with joyful tears, " how little you knew 
us ! Ah, there comes papa ; I dare say he has 
landed Mrs. Nathan and sent her to mama — has- 
ten to him, I know he will prefer seeing you first 
alone.^' 

And Fanny left her brother to follow her coun- 
sel, and turned back to welcome again her young 
and interesting relatives. 

Eva had. already given her companion a slight 
sketch of her new cousins, and was concluding 
with an animated eulogy on Fanny ; when the lat- 
ter joined them, to whom Alice frankly and grace- 
fully held out her hand, saying, " Miss Herbert 
would have taught me to love you, my dear cou- 
sin, had not your own kind and^fFectionate letters 
already done so. I shall bring but a sad face, 
and sadder heart into your circle, but I am 
sure you will bear with me for a time. I think I 
could even be happy again,'' continued Alice, her 
eyes filling with tears (answering to the looks of 
sympathy her companions bestowed upon her.) 
" I mijjht be comparatively happy again, were it 
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not for my poor brother ; but he pines day by 
day.'' And she turned and directed their attention 
to the flushed and emaciated cheek of the 
litte boy, who, wearied by his journey, had fallen 
asleep in the nurse^s arms. Fanny and Eva, 
though both struck with the child's almost dying 
look, strove to give hope to the anxious sister ; 
and by this time they had reached the house, 
where the rest of the family were assembled. 
Alice was hastily presented to all, for Fanny saw 
how much the timid girl shrank from strangers ; 
and saying she herself would take charge of her 
cousins, and be responsible for their appearance 
in an hour's time, she walked oft', accompanied by 
the sister, brother, and nurse. 

Eva, who considered that any one not of the 
family must be de trap in such a meeting as this, 
was about to retire too, but she caught a glance, in 
passing to the door, of Mrs. Nathan's face, the 
expression of which rivetted her attention. That 
lady had a habit, probably contracted from hav- 
ing been since her widowhood a great deal alone. 
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of repeating first to herself anything she pro- 
posed relating, and as her communications gene- 
rally partook largely of the marvellous, the effect 
of this was often very singular. For instance, if 
it was a tale of scandal she proposed astonishing 
her hearers with, she would move her lips and 
put on exactly the same expression of coun- 
tenance as though she were actually telling it 
aloud; and then not content with rehearsing 
her own part, she would imagine the looks of her 
auditors, and with her own features exhibit the 
different emotions of indignation, incredulity, 
and all the rest, that such a tale might be expected 
to call forth. And now each member of the fam- 
ily being too much occupied with Stuart, to give 
her any opportunity of indulging her favourite 
propensity of talking, she had employed her va- 
cant time in going over to herself various scenes 
with which it was her intention to entertain her 
hosts, as soon as their interest in their long ab- 
sent relative had a little subsided — herself being 
always the prominent figure in the graphic pic- 
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tures she drew. At the moment when Eva caught 
the expression of the widow's face, she was in the 
midst of a rehearsal of a proposal of marriage, that, 
as she afterwards told her friends, had been made . 
to her by an Italian count in a diligence be- 
tween Paris and Bolougne— and the look that par- 
ticularly attracted Eva's notice, was that of the 
aforesaid count, when the fair object of his sud- 
den passion had peremptorily declined his hand 
and heart. It seemed to express something 
between profound despair and vehement suppli- 
cation, and might have suited well enough the 
half-starved countenance of an Italian adventurer, 
but, exhibited on the highly rouged and full-moon 
face of the buxom widow, the effect was ludicrous 
in the extreme ; and Eva for a moment thought, 
by the contortion of her features, that the good 
lady was going into a fit, and anxiously advanced 
to enquire if she was ill. Having her fears 
dispelled, she was again about to retire, thinking 
that Mr. Aylmer had far from exaggerated the 
peculiarities of the Jew's widow, when the latter, 
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thanking Miss Herbert for the solicitude she 
had manifested, entreated her to take a chair 
near her own, which Eva was forced to do. 
And during the space of half an hour, while 
the rest of the family were eagerly con- 
versing in a distant part of the room, did the 
young girl sit listening to her companion's latest 
adventures by land and by sea. Once or twice, 
in the course of her penance, Eva's eyes wan- 
dered to where Stuart sat, the centre of an ani- 
mated and happy group ; for even Mrs. Aylmer, 
with all her callous worldliness, had still one cor- 
ner of her heart devoted to that holiest of earthly 
feelings, a mother^s love and pride in her first- 
bom. And eagerly now were questions asked and 
answered amongst that happy circle, for Fanny 
too had joined them, (Alice having expressed a 
wish to be left alone,) and her clear, joyous laugh 
rang merrily though the lighted room. 

On one occasion as Eva^s looks were directed 
that way, she perceived Stuart's eyes bent 
upon her, and humility itself could not have failed 
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to remark, that the most vivid admiration was 
pictured in his glance; ablush, warm and bright, 
dyed her cheek as she turned to listen more com- 
placently to her companion''s never-ending stories. 
Mrs. Nathan, without remarking her listener's 
agitation, went on as briskly as before, till Eva 
growing quite bewildered with the innumerable 
multitude of French conquests and French caps, 
Italian lovers and midnight serenades, the like 
of which not all the romances she had read 
had ever furnished her with, turned her eyes 
oftener in an opposite direction, which the 
widow at length perceiving, suddenly exclaimed, 
" Ah, I see where your thoughts are. Miss Her- 
bert, — can't deceive me, my dear — ^was always 
wonderful for my penetration. I have been 
talking to you so much about love and lovers 
that you think it high time you had one your- 
self, and so you are looking at Mr. Stuart to see 
how you should like him." 

" Really, madam," began her indignant lis- 
tener, — but it was no easy matter to stop the 
widow, who continued : 
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'^ Oh, don't be angry ; all very natural— I 
was just the same myself, — ^girls will be girls, 
you know ; and Mr. Stuart is as fine a young 
man as you would wish to see ; but to let you 
into a bit of a secret, I suspect he has fallen in 
love with his pale-6wed cousin ; a poor, puny 
thing she is ; but there^s no accounting for 
taste. However, rCimporte^ my dear, he's not 
the only man in the World, and you are too 
pretty to sigh for a lover long." 

Embatrassing and indelicate as Eva would at 
any other time have considered the latter part 
of this speech, it now fell unheeded on her ear, 
which still echoed with the words, " He has fallen 
in love with his pale-faced cousin !'' 

The family group now began to disperse, and 
Mrs. Aylmer advancing to Mrs. Nathan, apolo- 
gised for having neglected her so long ; and 
while she was making her excuses, Eva escaped 
imobserved, and quickly dismissing Janet — who 
was disappointed in her not being allowed to 
speak to her mistress about " the beautiful 
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young gentleman,'" as she always persisted in 
calling the companion of their voyage, — sat down 
to compare the hero of her musings in the lonely 
glen, with Stuart Aylmer as he now appeared. 
And it may be inferred that the comparison was 
not much to the disadvantage of the latter, for 
her last mental exclamation was — and a deep 
sigh accompanied it — " I would I were that 
pale-faced cousin !'' 
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CHAPTER IX. 



" I do not wish thy heart were won ; 

Mine own, with such excess, 
Would, like the flower beneath the son, 

Die with its happiness !" 



The summer months flew swiftly by to the 
youthful party assembled at Elm Court; who 
now noticed with regret that the trees began to 
assume a darker shade, the wind to blow with a 
more hollow sound, and the evening shadows to 
steal less imperceptibly upon the earth. They 
had been happy months to most of the party, 
for Stuart's presence seemed to have brought 
with it a charm to scare away the spirits of gloom 
and ill-humour; even Mrs. Aylmer, formerly 
so cold and haughty, now smiled graciously and 
often, and had twice made her appearance at the 
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nine o'clock breakfast ; and Clara (although her 
happiness scarcely needed any increase, she being 
on the point of marriage with Sir Marmaduke 
Digby) was thought to be more lively and natu- 
ral since her brother'^s return* The happy father 
idolised his boy, and daily blessed his lot in pos- 
sessing a son so worthy of his love. And even 
Alice — ^the pale and drooping Alice — raised her 
meek face and soft blue eyes, and smiled when 
he approached ; and the sickly little Maurice, 
who rarely spoke to any save his sister, would 
fondly climb on his knee, and stroke his face 
caressingly, fearing no harsh or unfeeling rebuke. 
Not that any portion of the family was unkind 
to him ; poor child ! none could be so ; but with 
a timidity natural to his situation, he had shrunk 
from their advances till they grew weary of 
making them, and by tacit acknowledgement he 
was now unnoticed, except by Stuart, for whom, 
since their journey together, the blind boy had 
imbibed the most lively affection ; — and by de- 
grees the chiWs colour came again, and his little 
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thin cheek grew round once more, and the de- 
voted sister, in her heart, blessed him whose con- 
stant kindness she believed had mainly contribu- 
ted to this happy change. 

And Eva ? It cannot be imagined that she, 
whose heart was already prepossessed in favour 
of the object of her childish fancy, could look 
with indifference on him whom all loved and 
honoured^ It will be remembered that she had 
early made up her mind from her own, assisted 
by Mrs. Nathan''s observations, that Stuart was 
in love with his cousin; and though nothing 
since in his conduct had occurred to sanction 
hisr conclusion, and it was consequently dissipa- 
ting, still there were moments when the idea 
obtruded itself, casting uncertain darkness over 
her happiest visions of the future. But the 
present time was not one for much reflection to 
Eva ; it became more and niore bright and joy- 
ous — for in all their parties he was by her side. 
If they walked or rode, or sailed, or danced 
where Eva was, there Stuart was ever to be 
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found ; and Fanny, bright, gay, loving Fanny, 
saw her pet scheme advancing, without any con- 
trivance on her part; and so wisely left the 
seeming lovers to themselves. And already she 
had decided on the bride'*s dress, and had invented 
a peculiar pattern for the mignonne boxes in 
which the wedding-cake was to be sent to their 
various friends. But the autumn was coming, 
and their rides and walks were shortened, and 
Stuart spoke of returning to Italy, as his uncle'^s 
health was again delicate, and the invalid's 
letters to the nephew urged him to return. Yet 
still neither her brother nor her friend had 
hinted to her anything of their sentiments to 
each other, and Fanny thought the delay very 
ridiculous, and wondered what they meant by 
it. And Mrs. Aylmer, now that everything 
respecting Clara was settled, began to look 
anxious too, whenever Eva or Stuart came into 
the room where she was; and composed her fea- 
tures into an expression of pleased attention, as 
though she expected some communication of im- 
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poriance — for her cherished wish was also that 
her son should marry the nabob^s wealthy heiress. 
But time wore away, and in spite of Mrs. 
Nathan's repeated assurances that she knew 
everything was settled between the presumed 
lovers, the plotting mother fretted at the delay ; 
and country baronets and squires who appeared 
to seek the honour of Miss Herbert^s hai^d, were 
dismissed — ^but without a blessing. Ehra saw 
them come and go, with the same feeling of in- 
difference; for her position as an heiress she 
knew would often subject her to such overtures, 
even supposing she had been as devoid of personal 
attractions as she was gifted with them ; so those 
preferences gave her no pleasure, and only by 
the contrast, made her hearths idol appear more 
worthy to be loved. 

And Stuart Aylmer was truly so; a highly cul- 
tivated mind, united with the modesty of sterling 
talents, and an early knowledge of the world, had 
improved his character, while they had done 
nothing to impair the warmth and freshness of his 
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feelings, or the noble impulses of a proud and 
manly heart. His manner too was natural and 
prepossessing, and no one could doubt that he 
was deserving of the dark-eyed, wealthy Eva, 
whom fame now made his future bride. 

But " Time is on the wing,*" and things still re- 
main in the same position at Elm Oourt, except 
that Alice grows paler and thinner, and refuses 
oftener to join her cousins in their morning 
excursions and evening parties. It was on 
one of these occasions, that she had resisted 
their solicitations to leave her own room ; and 
alone she sat by the side of her sleeping brother^s 
couch, listening to the joyous sounds of mirth 
that ascended from the rooms below. A book 
was oh her knee, but the pages were blotted with 
her tears ; and though she turned the leaves over, 
and even occasionally read a few lines, it was so 
mechanically, that no word of them rested for a 
moment on her mind. Suddenly a light footstep 
sounded on the stairs, and the mourning girl 
hastily dried her tears and pulled down the 
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blinds, that the traces of her grief might not be 
observed, and in another moment, Fanny all 
smiles, entered the room. 

" Alice,**' she began, " oh do for once change 
your mind and come down stairs ; you cannot 
imagine how much we want you; Mrs. Nathan is 
teaching us a new French game, and one other 
person is necessary to its proper performance. 
We are all dying with laughter, and really you 
must come.'*'' And Fanny gently tried to pull 
her cousin from her seat. 

" I am very sorry, dear Fanny, to refuse any- 
thing you ask, but indeed Maurice is very fever- 
ish to-night, and^ he may awaken and want me. 
I cannot le^ave him.'*'' 

^ " Nonsense, Alice, cannot Margaret sit and 
watch by him as well as you ! It is not that, but 
you do not like our society.**' And Fanny pouted 
as she continued, " I said you would not come, 
but Stuart was so positive you would if — '*'* 

" Did your brother say so V demanded Alice 
quickly — and for a moment, a tinge of colour 
came to her pale cheek, only to leave it white:* 
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than before. Then on her companion's silent affir- 
mative to her question, she rose from her seat, ad- 
ding, " Certainly, Fanny, if you wish it so much, 
I will come, and send Margaret to my brother.'' 
But Fanny no longer wished it so much, or 
indeed at all ; she had watched with surprise 
the change in Alice's countenance on the mention 
of Stuart's name, and a new light suddenly broke 
upon her. She fancied she had made a disco- 
very which was anything but pleasing — and a 
hundred trifling incidents crowded at once upon 
her memory, all tending to confirm her forebodings 
that Stuart was loved by her cousin. And can 
it be possible," she thought, " that he returns 
her love f '* And this fear made Fanny look 
coldly and strangely upon poor Alice, who un- 
conscious of what was pasing in her companion's 
mind, stood waiting to accompany her down stairs. 
— But Fanny quickly rousing; herself from the 
reverie into which she had fallen, said with sud- 
den energy, " Pray, Alice, do not let me persuade 
you to do anything against your inclination ; I 
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see it is nnpleMant to you to leave your brother, 
so we must try to do without you. €h>od night.'" 
And she turned and left the room without one 
kind word. 

They never before had parted thus, and Alice, 
though she was far from guessing the cause, and 
only imputed it to her having refused Fanny''s 
request at first, still felt the estrangement deeply. 
But she wept no more that night ; she communed 
with her own heart, and the result was a deter* 
mination to leave, for a time, her present abode. 
A letter from Nina Solari, received a few days 
before, announced the signora'^s intention of 
coming in a few weeks to England, and earnestly 
entreated Alice to reside with her during her 
stay; and this invitation Alice now made up 
her mind to accept. ** For why should I," she 
thought, *' by my presence, cast a shadow over 
their happiness ? I can have no feeling in com-* 
mon with them; gaiety is not for me, an 
orphan, nearly dependent on their bounty ; and 
when I refuse to join in scenes from which I 
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shrink with abhorrence, they think ine ungra- 
cious and ungrateful ; and perhaps I do at times 
appear to be both, but they eannot read my heart 
—and Heaven grant they never may !'' 

Thus mused the lonely girl through the te- 
dious hours of that weary night, for long after 
the sounds of mirth below had ceased to jar upon 
her ear, long after f^ those joyous ones were 
wrapt in peaceful slumber, Alice Norton remained 
awake ; and it was not till the grey dawn was 
peeping through her closed curtains, that sweet 
sleep came to her relief.— But was it sweet to 
her? 

Alas i no, for her heart was not at rest ; her 
life was now one struggle to combat feelings that 
defied her feeble strength to conquer ; and even 
in her feverish dreams, she ever saw before her 
a vision of more than mortal happiness, between 
which and herself hovered a dim spectre forbid- 
ding her approach ; and when, in desperation, 
she advanced to meet and defy it, the pale^ sad 
features of her mother were revested ; and Alice 
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would awake with a renewed feeling of discon- 
tent and despair. And yet her more than 
parental care of her brother increased day by 
day; unreservedly and entirely (it might be 
said) she devoted her life to him ; and she did 
so the more because she fancied — she feared, at 
least — ^that her affection was weakening, from 
looking on him, as she could not avoid doing, 
as an insurmountable barrier to her happiness. 
How little she had imagined, when in all sin- 
cerity, she had so unhesitatingly given her pro- 
mise to her dying parent — how little had Alice 
guessed the heart-burnings and struggles it would 
cost her to keep it ! For with a sensitiveness 
peculiar to her generous and conscientious mind, 
she almost thought that it was virtually broken, 
when she discovered that she loved. And love 
she did, with all the passionate devotedness of a 
heart that had few objects on which to lavish its 
affections. 

Stuart Aylmer was the very person to win, 
even without intending it, the passion of such a 
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girl ; and having won, to retain it. * Unlike Eva 
and many of her sex, Alice had never pictured 
to herself the beau ideal of a lover, had scarcely 
ever thought of one. Nursed in affliction, her 
mind had been elevated above the weakness of 
indulging in romantic fancies ; she had never felt 
the necessity for loving, or the wish to be beloved, 
till she became acquainted with her cousin. 

During their journey, in spite of Mrs. Nathan'^s 
practice of endeavouring to engross all attention ^ 
to herself, Alice had had ample opportunities of 
judging of his worthiness and powers of pleasing. 
His kindness to Maurice, awakened her warmest 
gratitude ; his gentleness and solicitude towards 
herself increased the prepossession, and when she 
saw him in the bosom of his family, cherished 
and adored ; when she discovered the rich and 
varied powers of his mind, and more than that, 
when she found th&u though sought and flattered 
by all, his anxious kindness towards herself and 
her brother, increased rather than diminished ; 
that he ever noted if she looked unhappy, and . 
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would striYe with tender eamestneas to amuse 
and interest her— she ooold not ehooee but love. 

Not for a moment did she fancy that it was 
retomed by him, bat stiU as she perceiyed not 
his apparent deY<^ion to Ehra-^firmn joining so 
seldom in their parties — it woold have been bliss 
to her to haye indulged (in secret) her affection, 
and to haye liyed* on die hope that it would be 
one day repaid. 

But no suoh haziness did she dare permit 
herself; struggling ever to banish feelings which 
she looked upcm as almost sin to haye entertained. 
But hitherto her efforts had been without success, 
and she knew it, and had come to the resolution 
of quitting the field of danger. 

The family were assembled at luncheon the 
following day, Fanny still retaining, though it 
was almost unknown to herself, her coldness to- 
wards her unoffending cousin — ^her deyotion to 
Eva, and extre&e solicitude for the consumma- 
tion of her long cherished scheme, rendering her 
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ungenerous and even unjust towards another. 
No strangers being present, they were speaking 
of Clara^s approaching marriage, which was ^o 
take place at an ancient church, some four miles 
distant. Fanny was busily counting on her 
fingers the number of guests to be invited, and 
arranging the order in which they were to go. 
After some little trouble, she discovered that 
four carriages would convey all the party, with 
the exception of one. And now delighting in 
these details, she was puzzling herself what 
should be done with this one, when Alice said — 
" My dear Fanny, pray leave me out of your 
calculations, for I shall not be here when Clara 
is married.'' 

" Not be here ! What on earth do you mean, 
Alice rVand Fanny, already repenting her tem- 
porary coldness, spoke in her naturally affection- 
ate way. 

'^ I mean that I have had an invitation from 
my Italian friend, of whom you have heard me 
speak. She is coming to England, and, after 
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all her kindness to me, I cannot refuse to pass 
sometime with her.^ 

The attention of the rest of the party being 
now aronsed, all eagerly pressed Alice to stay, 
at least, till after the wedding ; but she replied 
mildly, but firmly, " I have written this morning 
to my friend, accepting her invitation and 
promising to join her immediately on her arrival 
in London, which I expect will be in about three 
weeks. You know,'' she continued, faintly 
smiling, "I can wish my cousin as much hap- 
piness at a distance as if I were here, and I am 
sure my presence will not be missed."' 

" Do not say so, carissima^ said Stuart re- 
proachfully ; " however little you may value our 
society, I assure you yours is very dear to us. 
Is it not. Fan, f turning to his favourite sister. 

Simple as these words were, Alice's heart beat 
faster as they were spoken, and her coimtenance 
became paler than before. — She soon after left 
the room. 
' Absurd as her emotion may appear at Stuart's 
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remark, she was not the only one of the party 
that noticed it, and many eyes were on him 
when he ceased speaking. Among the rest 
were those of his mother, through whose mind 
flashed like lightning the thought, that perhaps, 
after all, he preferred his cousin to Eva ; and 
the idea once admitted (as in Fanny'^s case) it 
rapidly gained ground. Indignant and enraged, 
she determined first, that Alice should not be 
prevented going, although she considered it only 
a ruge on her part the more effectually to con- 
ceal this attachment — for that it was mutual 
she entertained no doubt, — ^and secondly, that 
another day should not pass without an explana- 
tory conversation with her son, respecting what 
she considered his folly and infatuation. This 
conversation and its results will be detailed in 
the following chapter. 
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CHAPTER X. 

<< 0, they loye least fhftt let men know their love." 

" Come in, my dear Stuart,'' said Mrs. Aylmer, 
as her son in obedience to her summons, stood 
at the door of her boudoir on the same afternoon. 
^' I have so few opportunities of speaking with 
you when the young people are present, that I 
have ventured to send for you now, trusting 
that you will not object to spend a quiet half 
hour before dinner with me.'' 

The reply of Stuart did full credit to his 
filial feelings, and expressed all the gratification 
and pleasure that the occasion called forth; 
but though he certainly knew less of his mother 
than the rest of her family had the advantage 
of doing, he was not simple enough to imagine 
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that it was merely for the sake of enjoying his 
society, that she had now sent for him, and he 
prepared himself accordingly for some communi- 
cation of maternal importance. But Mrs. Ayl- 
mer, who prided herself especially on the tact 
with which she managed matters of this sort, 
had no intention of at once opening her mind on 
the subject at present nearest her heart, so she 
began by talking to her son of his uncle, ques- 
tioning Stuart more particularly than she had 
hitherto done, as to his life in Italy, and many 
other minor matters to form an introduction to 
the one important theme. But the half hour 
soon passed away in this trifling converse, and 
perceiving her son had yawned more than once, 
the good lady thought it was better to lose no 
more time, and with an air of apparent careless- 
ness she said-T- 

" By the bye, it's a pity we cannot persuade 
poor little Alice to stay till aftejr the wedding ; 
she has s^med so dull and listless lately, and it 
might amuse her.'^ 
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^' Oh, I donH despair of persuading her to 
defer her visit,^^ said Stuart ; ^' she has, as you 
observe, seemed very unwell lately. I fear she 
devotes herself too much to her brother, and asr 
the child really is not benefited by it, I think 
she is decidedly wron^ to injure her health by 
such close attendance.^^ 

There was nothing necessarily lover-like in 
this reply, and Mrs. Aylmer^s countenance 
brightened as she continued : *^ I perfectly agree 
with you, and as you seem to have more influence 
with her than any of the resf** — ^here she looked 
curiously at her son — " do persuade her not only 
to remain till after Glara'^s wedding, but to join 
more in your amusements ; it will divert her 
mind and improve her.health too.'*^ 

Stuart, although he denied possessing more 
influence with their cousin than the rest, readily 
promised to exert whatever he had, in persuading 
her to stay; and his calm self possession while 
he spoke, nearly re-assured his mother on the 
subject of his preference for Alice. But now 
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the most difficult papt of her task remained, 
namely, to express her wishes concerning Eva. 
She imagined that her son'*s heart being disen- 
gaged, there could be.no doubt he would even- 
tually fall into her views, even if he did not at 
present feel those passionate sentiments towards 
his father^s ward, which some old-fashioned people 
deem necessary to happiness in the marriage 
state. But at the same time Mrs. Aylmer was 
well aware that young people little brook any 
interference in these matters, and that it re- 
quired all her caution to open the subject. 
However, it must be done, and quickly too, 
for judging Eva by herself, (as all narrow- 
minded persons judge others,) Mrs. Aylmer 
feared that when introduced into society, the 
young heiress might be dazzled by the brilliant 
offers, her wealth and beauty could not fail to 
secure, and forget whatever interest she had 
felt for Stuart ; but once affianced, all this 
danger would be averted, and the dutiful mo- 
ther fully det^mined that no pains should be 
spared to effect this. 
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While these thoughts passed rapidly through 
her mmd, Stuart, begiunizig to think that he had 
played the pious Maesm long enough, suddenly 
rose from his chair, saying, " You will excuse my 
leaving you now, my dear mother — it is nearly 
dinner time, by your pretty time-piece there,and 
I have to seek in the library for a book I pro- 
mised to show Miss Herbert in the evening."^ 

Mrs. Aylmer failed not to avail herself of this 
opening. 

"Nay, sit down one moment, Stuart, you 
can find the book after dinner; and speaking of 
Miss Herbert, reminds me that she too has 
looked paler of late. I have been thinking 
whether it is possible she should be in love, but 
then, who has she seen P 

Stuart was attentively examining the curious 
workmanship of Cupid^s wing on the time-piece 
before mentioned, so his mother could not notice 
his countenance ; and as he made no reply to this 
observation, she was obliged to continue. 

" It is really a charge of great responsibility."' 
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^^ Of what charge do you speak f^ asked 
Stuart. 

'^ Why, tibie chadrge of a beautiful heiress like 
Miss Herbert, which your father very foolishly 
and, hurriedly, I think, undertook/^ 

'* Oh !^^ was all the answer made. 

^'For my part, I think the sooner she is 
married the better, and I am sure you will agree 
with me r 

Now, as this was in the form of a question, 
Stuart had no choice but to reply, and so he 
said — " Indeed, my dear mother, if you wish for 
my opinion, I should say that there could be no 
hurry whatever for Miss Herbert to be married, 
and that it would be most desirable for her to see 
more of the world ^before she makes a choice, 
which must involve the happiness or misery of 
all her after-life."" 

Mrs. Aylmer was puzzled, and seeing no 
chance of discovering her son's sentiments in a 
round-about way, and as he plainly manifested 
symptoms of impatience, and a desire to be gone — 
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making a bold effort, though with her eyes turned 
away, she said laughingly — " What say you, my 
dear boy, to trying your own chance with the 
pretty heiress I I think I might venture a guess, 
that she would not frown upgn you ; and upon 
my word, she would make a very charming little 
wife/' The ice was now broken, and meeting no 
opposition, Mrs. Aylmerwent on — " It is singu- 
lar now, that I never thought of this before; 
really I am quite struck with the idea. She is a 
delightful girl, and your father is so fond of her. 
And now I think of it, Stuart, you have certainly 
paid her great attention ; everybody has re- 
marked it. I would not wish, as you may well be- 
lieve, my dear son'** — ^here Mrs. Aylmer cLanged 
to a tone of maternal emotion— "to influence 
your choice in any way ; your happiness, good- 
ness knows, is my only consideration, but young 
people are so apt to be thoughtless, and fancy 
there is time for everything — and before we quit 
the subject, I would just suggest to you, that if 
Miss Herbert goes into society, even admitting 
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that she is fond of you now/ the, homage and ad- 
miration she will be certain to receive, may turn 
her head, and weaken her affections, and she will 
be lost to you for ever. Who would not be glad 
to marry a lovely and accomplished girl with 
eight thousand a year i but once engaged to you, 
she will be indifferent to other offers, and you can 
return and claim her when you please." 

Here there was a pause, and Stuart turned to 
his mother; his brow was slightly contracted, 
and his cheek rather redder than usual, as he re- 
plied : — " As my mother you are entitled to give 
what advice you please, ind as your son I have 
felt myself bound to listen to it ; now oblige me 
by speaking no more on this subject. You have 
quite mistaken my character. I will only add, 
that the circumstances you have named as mo- 
tives for a premature proposal to Miss Herbert, 
whatever my sentiments towards her might be, 
are the very ones that would deter me from 
making it.*" 

Mrs. Aylmer's cheek in its turn became flushed 
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with anger, and she •was about replying in no 
very affectionate tones, when Stuart guessing her 
intention, walked up to her and gently taking her 
hand, said, respectfully,—" Forgive me, my 
dearest mother, if I have said anything dis- 
pleasing to you. I would not for the world 
give you oflFence, but my ideas diflfer so ma- 
terially from yours, on the subject of which 
we have spoken, that I could not avoid expres- 
sing them, especially as I was called upon to 
make a reply. Let this conversation be forgotten, 
and as my stay in England will now be short, I 
sincerely trust no misunderstanding may arise 
between us, to make it unpleasant.''^ And raising 
the hand he still held, to his lips, he turned and 
left the room, before his greatly vexed and disap^ 
pointed listener had time to frame a reply. 

The result of this conversation was a decided 
change in Stuart's manners to Eva; all those 
little nameless attentions that she had learned to 
look for, and value so highly from him, were now 
withdrawn. He generally spent his mornings 
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with his father in the library, and occasionally he 
shot or banted with Sir Marmaduke Digby. In 
their social evenings, instead of turning over the 
leaves of Eva^s music book, he now sat near his 
cousin, (whom he had persuaded to leave her 
solitude,) and read aloud to her favourite pas- 
sages from Italian authors ; and Alice began to 
smile again under the cheering influence of this ; 
and even her efforts to conquer her unh^py 
attachment weakened by degrees, till at length, 
without an end or object in view, not even be- 
lieving herself beloved, she yielded for the time 
to the fascination of abandonment ; and imagin- 
ing her feelings shrouded from all eyes, enjoyed 
a species of intoxicating happiness, that till now 
she had believed it impossible ever to experience. 
But though she guessed it not, there were eyes 
that watched her every movement. Mrs. Aylmer 
being totally unable to understand her son's feel- , 
ings, imagined at once, after their conversation,, 
that some prior attachment existed, which had 
prevented him fallmg into her plans respecting 
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Eva, and once more her suspicions fixed on Alice, 
for whom she conceived a most violent dislike, 
which was strengthened when she saw those 
attentions which she imagined were due only to 
the heiress, bestowed on the almost penniless 
cousin. 

And there were others too that remarked with 
equal dissatisfaction the change in Stuart'^s man- 
ner. Fanny was highly indignant, and again 
wondered what it all meant ; her coldness to her 
cousin increased, though Alice was far too much 
absorbed to remark it. And Eva could not 
avoid seeing what all saw. It cannot be said 
that she wept not in secret, that the night hours 
were not passed in vain surmisings as to the 
cause of this seeming desertion ; but it may be 
with truth affirmed that her outward manner 
was the same as ever; the delicate glow departed 
not from her cheek, nor the joyous music from 
her merry voice ; Eva Herbert continued still as 
she had always been, a creature of light and 
loveliness— so bright and sparkling with beauty 
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and happiness did she seem, that even the miser- 
able, the wretched, those from whom Heaven's 
hand had dashed the cup of bliss, when they saw 
her in the radiance of her youth and beauty, 
roused themselves for a moment from their own 
deep sorrows, to breathe a prayer that one so 
lovely and so brilliant might be spared the bit- 
ter woes that they had known. 

But how long she would have maintained 
the appearance of a happiness which she was far 
from feeling, it is impossible to say, for an 
event at this time occurred, which turned her 
thoughts into another and a very difierent chan- 
nel. 



VCL. I. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



" She, the loved one, the departed^ 
Came to visit me once more." 



This event was the news of Mr. Herbert's 
sudden and dangerous illness. A letter from his 
housekeeper informed Eva of it, and intreated the 
latter to come to him immediately; as he had 
constantly expressed the most anxious wish to see 
his darling niece once more. So the letter said ; 
and Eva lost no time in making preparation for 
her journey. Mr. Aylmer insisted on accompa- 
nying his ward, and Fanny, who was almost heart- 
broken at witnessing the deep and passionate 
grief of her friend, was also allowed to be of the 
party — ^and with old Janet attending them, they 
started the morning after the letter had been 
received. 
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Eva was too much absorbed in this new afflic- 
tion, to think much of those she left behin4 at 
Ehn Court ; indeed there was but one to whom, 
under any circumstances, it would have cqst her 
the slightest pain to say farewell ; and e^en to 
this one, it had now been said without any visible 
emotion, although she knew it might be years 
before they met again. Some time after, in re- 
calling this parting, she could not but remember 
that he had looked somewhat paler than usual, 
when 6he«held out her hand to him, after having 
performed the same ceremony to the rest — and 
that he had expressed his wishes for her happi- 
ness with much apparent fervour. Eva remem- 
bered all this, it was not likely she could forget 
the smallest circumstance connected with hopes 
that had become so dear to her ; but she remem- 
bered also, and even more vividly, that on re- 
turning to the breakfEist room for something she 
had left there-— after having taken leave of the 
.family — Stuart was standing in a window re- 
cess, speaking low and earnestly to Alice Norton f 

i2 
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she noted too, the expression of the latter's coun- 
tenance, and the light of happiness that shone 
from those dove-like eyes, as she listened to the 
whispered words ; and that even then, forget- 
ting all else for the moment, she had felt a cho- 
king sensation as she looked on them, and for one 
brief instant, an emotion of indignation towards 
Stuart. He had turned, quickly round on hear- 
ing her footstep, tears were in her eyes, and 
she did not raise her face, but allowing her veil 
to fall, and waving her hand to Mrs.. Aylmer, 
again hurried from the room, and once more, 
as she took her place in the carriage by the side 
of her fond and sympathising friend — once more 
poor Eva inwardly murmured, "I would I were 
that pale-faced cousin V 

And then with a feeling of self-reproach, she 
endeavoured to dismiss all thoughts but those 
connected with her suffering uncle ; and soon 
succeeded, for she loved the old man well, and 
the idea that he might die was very grievous 
to her. Neither Mr. Aylmer, nor Fanny sought 
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to soothe a sorrow so natural by vain words, and 
Eva appreciated their silence as the truest sympa- 
thy ; but it was a melancholy time to all, and 
they hailed with sincere satisfaction, the first 
glimpse of the grey hills of Westmoreland. 

The journey had been a rapid one, and on the 
evening of the second day, the travelling carriage 
entered the little village of Glandale, and passing 
quickly by its thatched cottages and their won- 
dering occupants, drove up to the parsonage. 

An aged woman, the same who had written to 
Eva, hastened to the gate, and before the niece 
had time to inquire about her uncle, said in a 
tremulous voice, " God jbless you ! Miss Eva, I 
am so thankful you are come ; poor master is no 
worse in his body ; we think he suffers less pain 
than he did, but his head does not seem quite 
right. Miss/'' Then curtseying to the strangers, 
she begged them all to walk in. Mr. Aylmer, 
however, declined doing so, saying he should go 
and see if he could procure quarters for himself 
in the village, but that Fanny might, if there 
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was room, remain with her friend. This, then, 
was decided on, as the housekeeper assured them 
there was ample accommodation, and the kind old 
gentleman left his companions and drove back to 
the village, 

Eva wished to see her uncle at once, but being 
told he was mst sleeping a bit, she said she would 
remain with Fanny for a few minutes in the 
garden ; and sending Janet to unpack the few 
things they had brought with them, the two 
girls found themselves alone. 

" And this, Eva," ^ began Fanny, " is the 
sweet home you have so frequently described to 
me ! I do not wonder, now, that you should often 
have wished to see it again. What a glorious 
place it is ! with those blue hills behind, and tha*t 
forest of trees to the left, and the bright watei^ 
sparkling there below, which, I suppose, is one of 
your celebrated lakes — and then that peep of 
the church, to the right. Oh, this is positively 
my beau ideal of peaceful loveliness ! I really 
think, Eva, I will ask your uncle when he gets 
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better, to let me stay with him and be his nurse ; 
for, here, I should like to live and die.'' 

Thus Fanny spoke h^lf to herself and half to 
her companion, but Eva heeded her not, she was 
wandering round the little ^;arden^ examining and 
welcoming every well-known flower and shrub 
that she had used to tend so carefully. Suddenly 
she stopped, and bursting into tears, «3(claimed — 

" Fanny, my uncle will never recover ! see 
here, the white rose-bush is dead I This was 
his favourite tree, the one his wife loved so well, 
and he watched its growth and flourishing as if 
it had been a dear child. It was his first 
thought in the morning and his last last at night, 
and I have often told him that I was jealous of 
that tree ; and look, now ! it is quite withered 
and leafeless — surely this is an omen of his 
own death !'' 

" Nonsense ! Eva, what superstition is this 'i 
You could not expect to find a rose-tree in full 
bloom in September."" 

" Hush ! Fanny, you know not what you 
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speak of— donH you see how different the others 
look ! This one has long been dead ! There is no 
hope then ! but as you love or pity me, dear, do 
not begin arguing about superstition. I could 
not bear it, at present. — Ah, here comes Janet, 
perhaps my uncle is awake."*' 

It was as she anticipated, and hastily drying 
her tears, and bidding Fanny amuse herself as 
well as she could, Eva crept with a noiseless 
step, but a beating heart, to the room of the 
invalid. 

" Does he know I am here T she enquired of 
the servant who stood at the door. 

" We have told him. Miss,'' was the answer, 
" but he took no notice, may be he won't even 
know you again. And don't be startled, my dear 
Miss Eva, at seeing him*; the poor master is 



But in spite of this caution, Eva was startled 
and could scarcely suppress a shriek, as she 
looked on the altered features of her beloved re- 
lative. The old man had risen from his bed, and 
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was sitting in an easy chair, supported with 
pillows, the snowy covering of which was not 
more colourless than his pallid and sunken 
cheek. The eyes that had ever beamed such 
looks of love and tenderness on her, were now 
fixed and painfully clear, and the whole counte- 
nance seemed drawn to a ghastly and unna- 
turaHength. 

Eva, after the first shock had a little sub- 
sided, approached, and gently taking his ema- 
ciated hand in hers, and looking fondly in his 
face, said softly, " Dear, dear uncle, do you 
not know me ! it is I, your own Eva.'' — But no 
answer came. 

'' How long has be been in this state f Eva 
now demanded of the old woman, who stood 
behind his chair. 

" About four days, Miss ; before that, he 

Bufiered great pain, but was quite sensible like. 

Then all at once, the doctor says, the disease 

went to his head ; and he has been since as you 

i6 
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see him now. Sometimes he talks to himself, 
and it is very mournful to hear him.*" 

And it was very mournful and heart-rending 
to Eva to see him thus, and sinking on her 
knees by his side, she bathed his passive hand 
with tears of agony. 

" My poor, poor uncle ! would that I had 
never left you ! Oh, it was cruel, selfish, un- 
grateful to do it; you have had no one to 
soothe or comfort you in your loneliness — and 
this is the end of all my schemes for our reunion ! 
Speak to me, dearest, dearest uncle ! just one 
word ! one little, little word ! to say you for- 
give me.*"^ — And the wretched girl sobbed aloud. 

Suddenly a partial gleam of intelligence lighted 
up the old man's eyes, and half starting from 
his chair, he looked eagerly in the weeping Eva's 
face for a few seconds, and then, bending for- 
ward, murmured, " Annie !*" 

No word was spoken, and he continued, while 
the flush of unusual excitement deepened on his 
hollow cheek : — 
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" You are come back at last then, my wife, 
my cherished one ! Oh ! I have missed you 
long, Annie ! the days were dark and dreary, 
for the sun never shone after you were gone; 
the sun never shone, and so — come closer, 
Annie dearest — and so your rose-tree withered ; 
it withered, Annie, and then I knew my end 
was near. And I was coming to join you, love ; 
but you have come to me ! And you are fairer, 
brighter than before, though your cheek is very 
pale — but you have been an angel, Annie, and 
angels, they say, are fair and lovely ;'^ and 
the old man twined his arm round Eva's neck, 
and looked at her with passionate tenderness. 
She could not speak, and again he continued: 
" I feared you would be angry, Annie, and look 
coldly on me when you heard your rose-tree was 
dead ; but I meant to tell you how 1 had loved 
and cherished it, and made it my companion and 
friend ; for I was alone, Annie— alone ! Indeed 
I tended it well, but the sun never shone, it was 
all dark ! dark ! and so it died.*" 
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And here, OYercome by the excitement of 
speaking, the old man relaxed his hold of his 
niece, and leaning back in the chair, wept softly 
like a little child ! 

" You see he does not remember you. Miss ; 
he is thinking of poor Missus that is long dead 
and gone, but perhaps if you speak a bit more 
to him his memory may come back/** 

But Eva^s heart was full to bursting, and she 
could not speak. Rising gently from her knees, 
she crept from the room, and having found 
her ever-sympathising friend, she threw her 
arms round Fanny^'s neck and sobbed without 
restraint. In answer to the latter^s enquiries, 
Eva detailed the painful scene that had just 
taken place, adding, " It is T that have killed 
him ! Fanny, I know it is — my leaving him was 
a second bereavement, and his heart is broken. 
The loneliness of which he spoke so pitifully was 
after / had gone, but he thinks not of me now ; 
if he would but recognise me, I am sure I might 
console him — but he never will know me again !'^ 
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" Dear, dear Eva, compose yourself. Perhaps 
your uncle derives more happiness from believing 
that his wife, to whom he seems to have been 
BO devoted, has returned to him, than if he knew 
it to be you. Do not, therefore, wish this small 
consolation denied him.^' 

The weeping girl made no reply, and Fanny 
continued, — " As you seem indisposed to talk, 
and I dare say would rather be alone, dear Eva, 
I shall ask Janet to show me the way to your 
Murmuring Glen. I have a great fancy for see- 
ing it, and the evening is so lovely." 

Eva, admitting that she was unfit for conver- 
sation, advised her friend by all means to take a 
walk — and in a few minutes the mourner was 
left alone, alone with her own sad thoughts. 
And she sat by the gothic window, now nearly 
overgrown with untrained ivy, of the little room 
that had for years been her own, and which 
looked out into the garden below. The dark 
green trees were stirred gently by the autumn 
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wind; already some yellow leaves lay on the 
smooth grass-plot beneath ; and the young girl 
looked with swimming eyes on all the familiar' 
objects around her. It was sad to reflect that he 
who had lived for years so blessed in this 
sweet and tranquil home, was passing away 
like the blossoms of his own cherished flowers ; 
and that in a few months his very name would 
be unheard among those with whom his lot had 
so long been cast. And still those flowers must 
bloom again, and the trees his hand had planted 
grow more luxuriant every year ; and still each 
returning spring must clothe them all in beauty, 
and the glad sun shine with not a ray the less, 
though the eyes of one who had worshipped all 
it shone upon, were closed for ever ; and one 
heart that had expanded with rapture at the 
glorious works of its Maker, was for ever 
stilled. 

Ay, so it is ! Man dies — his seat at the hearth 
is vacant, and still the lark sings on ; man dies. 
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his body rots, and still the bee sucks honey from 
the flower, and lays by its winter store ; and 
morning and night, spring time and harvest 
change not, though an immortal soul has passed 
into eternity. 

There is nothing new in this ; it is an obser- 
vation all must make, when they reflect for the 
first time on that mysterious change called death ; 
but it waf new to the young girl whose life had 
hitherto been a scene of almost unbroken sun- 
shine — and faster and faster fell her burning 
tears, even after the old nurse had been in to say 
that Mr. Herbert had sunk into a calm sleep again. 
Still Eva sat with her throbbing head pressed 
between her clasped hands, and unconscious of 
all but her own mournful thoughts. She was 
roused at length by a vivid flash of lightning, 
which was succeeded by a terrible peal of thun- 
der — and starting hastily up, she perceived 
that a storm had come on. Down the rain was 
falling, pattering heavily against the window, 
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through the trickling leaves ; flash, flash went 
the lightning, the thunder becoming so loud 
and appalling, that it seemed as if it had settled 
over the house. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



" Oh, never another dream can be. 
Like thai early dream of ours, 
When the fisory hope lay down like a ohild. 
And slept amid opening flowers. 
Little we reck'd of our coming years; 
We fimcied them just what we chose. 
For whatever life's after lights may be, 
It colours its first from the rose." 

" La ! Miss, you canH surely be thinking of 
going out in this pouring rain T said the house- 
keeper, who met Eva coming out of her own 
room, with her bonnet on. 

"I am going to meet Miss Aylmer — I do 
not mind the rain,^' replied Eva. " Where is 
Janet r 

"She returned about an hour ago, before the 
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rain began, but she has started again with an 
umbrella, to meet the young lady, who, she says, 
wished to walk alone in the glen. I hope, Miss, 
she won't come to no harm in that lonesome 
place." 

At this moment, the object of their anxieties 
appeared, coming up the garden escorted by 
Janet, who was holdixng an immense umbrella 
over Fanny's head. The latter, though appa~ 
rently wet through and in very miserable plight 
indeed, f^ an expression of far greater anima- 
tion on her countenance than when she started ; 
and, going up to Eva, she exclaimed, "Tell me 
now, first of all, how your uncle is, dear Eva, 
and then I have something to relate to you."" 

" My uncle is sleeping, Fanny, at present,'" 
was the answer; " but I can only think of him.'' 
Then seeing an expression of disappointment on 
her friend's face, and remembering that Fanny 
had come all this long journey out of friendship 
for herself, and that the dying man was a 
stranger to her, Eva continued, " But, neverthe- 
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* less, Fanny, I will listen to whatever you have 
to say, after you have changed your clothes. To 
sit down in your present state, would cause your 
death/' 

" Oh, I had forgotten that I was wet — well, 
come with me to the pretty little room they have 
given me, and I can begin while I am making 
myself presentable again, for I am dying to tell 
you." 

"Have you met anybody f said Eva, now 
perceiving an earnestness and excitevtnt in 
Fanny's manner, that she could not account for. 

'•I have met my destiny, Eva! but now 
listen. — I will not dwell upon my walk to the 
glen, although, even about that, I could say a 
thousand pretty things ; another time I will tell 
you how enchanted I was with all I saw, and 
how my longings increased to have a home — a 
fairy home it would indeed be— in this sweet 
spot ; but passing over all this now, suppose me 
to have arrived at my destination and Janet dis- 
missed, that there might be no witness to the 
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childish extasies I knew I should feel and exhibit, 
in examining and exploring the solitades of the 
glen. I ran up the banks for wild flowers, leapt 
over the little streams, and in fact performed a 
thousand other mad pranks, that none but a lover 
of nature and the country, and whose previous 
life had been almost whoUypassed in towns, would 
ever have been inspired to play. In the midst of 
these antics, a dark cloud approached, and pre- 
sently the storm burst in all its fury. Seeing 
that th# woods deepened further up the glen, I 
hurried thither, in hopes that some friendly tree 
would afford me a sort of shelter from the now 
pouring rain. On reaching the thickest part of 
the wood, I perceived in the distance something 
that looked like the ghost of a ruin, and which 
promised a more effectual shelter ; to that I 
bent my steps, in a rather less joyous mood than 
I was before the storm commenced. I found it 
was a kind of hermitage, though nearly gone to 
decay; however, I rushed in, almost out of breath, 
feeling very thankful thai I had discovered such 
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a refuge. Judge of my astonishment, when I 
heard behind me a slight cough — I believe I 
screamed ; at any rate I was horribly frightened 
for the moment ; and turning round, I saw a 
young man (with a book and an umbrella in his 
hand) who had just risen from the rude stone 
bench at the far comer of the ruin — the darkness 
had prevented my seeing him on my entrance. 
He advanced, and apologised for having alarmed 
me, said something about the rain having 
driven him there for shelter, and then was about 
to go away ; I, all the time too confused to speak, 
although I longed to tell him not to expose him- 
self to the storm, for he looked so pale and hand- 
some—delicate, I mean — however, before I had 
time to collect my thoughts, he turned back and 
begged to know if he could be of any assistance 
in letting my friends know my situation, and 
sending them with umbrellas and cloaks. His 
voice was so low and soft, Eva — and I thanked 
him as well as I could for his politeness, 
said I was staying ^th Miss Herbert at the 
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parsonage, and that if he woald call and let you 
know where to find me, it would be doing me a 
great favour. Just then I saw Janet coming at a 
quick pace towards the ruin, and the stranger 
perceiving her also, bowed, and went away 
through the wood. Now tell me, dearest Eva, 
if you remember such a person as I have described, 
and who he is V^ 

Eva, though she had striven (for the sake 
of pleasing poor Fanny) to listen attentively to 
what she had told her, had really heard but a very 
small portion of it — ^her thoughts being still in the 
chamber of her dying uncle ; but not to appear 
ungracious, she replied, ^' Indeed, love, I cannot 
tell you anything about him — ^he is probably a 
stranger in the neighbourhood.^^ 

'^ Oh, no ! for when I mentioned the parsonage, 
he told me he knew it well, and I even fancied 
that his pale cheek reddened as he said so. Now 
do think again. But you do not speak, Eva — 
does my talking tease you V* 

" Fanny dear, you see the state I am in, my 
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thoughts are all in confusion ; but I can forgive 
your teasing, for I see that you are in love.'' 

^^ In love ! Oh no, my feelings are too calm and 
tranquil for that ; yet were it not for your afflic- 
tion, my own dear Eva, I think I should be per- 
fectly happy now — happier than I ever was 
before in my life." 

" Ah, Fanny, we all know love's first steps are 
upon the rose ; but these very roses have thorns, 
which sooner or later will make themselves felt, 
and then — ^" 

" Oh, spare me love lectures, Eva ! and let me 
at least enjoy the soft touch of roses to my feet 
as long as possible. But, no, no, I am not in love, 
I have been talking nonsense and worrying you, 
my own kind friend. I know not why I have 
done so, but that I feel strangely excited and 
foolish to-night. You are not angry with me, 
Evar 

" Surely not, Fanny — you do indeed look 
flushed and excited ; I fear you have taken cold. 
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Let me persuade you to go to bed at once, and 
hBve something warm." 

" I will,'' said Fanny, " for my head is be- 
ginning to swim, and I am very cold.'' Then as 
Eva was opening the door to go out, she followed 
her to say—" And if you should be able to guess 
who the stranger is, you will come back — 
there's a darling, and tell me." 

Eva readily promised this, for she feared that 
Fanny was really ill ; and returning in about a 
quarter of an hour, with a posset, prepared by 
Janet, declared by the old woman to be in- 
fallible in cases of colds, she satisfied Fanny's 
curiosity by explaining that the stranger of the 
'' Murmuring Glen," was Edward Dacres, the 
young curate of a neighbouring village. " I have 
just heard from the servants," she added, " that 
he is now at Glandale, so it must be he. His 
mother and sister live in this village, and he is 
very frequently here. I know them all slightly, 
as Edward used occasionally to assist my uncle." 
Fanny would have asked more questions, but 
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Eva refused to listen to her, " You must try 
to sleep, dear Fan/' she said ; " I shall most 
likely look in upon you again, as I do not intend 
going to bed myself, till I have seen my uncle 
once more. Good night, for I have no heart to 
talk longer,'^ 

The nurse very unwillingly assented to Eva's 
desire of sharing the labour of watching Mr. 
Herbert during the night ; but the young girl 
was determined in this to have her own way, and 
the grey light of morning was already dawning, 
when, leaving her uncle still in a tranquil sleep, 
she retired herself to rest. 

The sun was shining brightly through her 
closed curtains when Eva awoke ; and linging her 
bell, she inquired of the woman who answered 
it, how her uncle was ! * He seems pretty easy. 
Miss,'' was the reply; "it is not long that he has 
been awake — and he knows us all now." 

" Oh, then he wiU know me !" said Eva, her 
-eyes filled with joyful tears. " I will go to him 
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directly ; but where is Miss Aylmer — gone out 
for another walk T 

^^ No Miss, she is not up yet. Juiet went to 
call her some hours ago, but she was asleep, and 
looked feverish like ; so we thought it best not 
to disturb her. May be she^s tired from the 
journey.**' 

Eva hastened to her friend's room, and found 
her as the woman had described, asleep indeed, 
but with one arm thrown over her head as if 
from restlessness; her cheeks flushed to the 
brighest crimson, and her lips parched and 
slightly .open.'- 

Eva called the nurse, and as they stood look- 
ing at the sleeper, Fanny opened her eyes. "Ah, 
Eva, is it you f she said, " I am sure I must 
have slept a long time this morning, but do give 
me some water, I am fainting from thirst." 

" You are very ill, love, I fear," replied her 
friend. " Why, your hand is burning !" 

" Yes, I fear I have indeed taken cold, for I 
felt very ill all night, and could not sleep till 
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this morning. But do not say anything about it 
to poor papa, he would be so alarmed." 

"Nay, Fanny, I must tell him, or how ac- 
count for your not coming down ; for, of course, 
you cannot think of leaving your bed to-day."' 

** Nonsense ! Eva, I shall get up imme- 
diately.'' 

*' Let the young lady have her own way, Miss," 
said the nurse, " she will soon come to your way 
of thinking." And she was right, for Fanny, 
having attempted to lise, sank back on the bed 
again, dccbning herself too giddyto stand. 

Eva, her mind already oppressed by the weight 

of her oiher griefs, became greatly alarmed at 

what she saw ; but, concealing her fears from the 

object of them, she spoke cheerfully, and told her 

to be quite quiet, and that she would send her 

tea and other drinks to quench her thirst, and 

books to amuse her, while she herself was with 

her uncle. 

"But pray, dearest Eva, do not frighten 

papa," said Fanny, again. 

k2 
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" No, no, darling Fan, Have no apprehension 
about that, I shall merely say you have a slight 
■cold, which is the fact — so au revoir^ my Fanny." 

When the door was closed, Eva anxiously 
enquired of the nurse, what she thought of 
Fanny's state. 

^^ That she is much worse than she knows 
herself, Miss; and not only her papa, but a phy- 
sician should be sent for immediately* We don't 
expect the master's doctor here till the evening, 
and Miss Aylmer mustn't wait till then." 

" Oh ! what can I do ?" exclaimed Eva dis- 
tractedly. " Where shall we find a medical 
man ? and who can go for one ! — and I must be 
with my dear uncle. Send for Mr. Aylmer 
first." 

" My dear young lady," replied the nurse, 
" pray be calm, or we shall be having you ill too. 
Janet shall go directly to the village, and find 
Mr. Aylmer, and he will give all the necessary 
instructions. You had better go to your uncle 
now, for he is expecting you." 
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Era followed her advice, and in anothei" mo- 
ment was folded in the old man^s armid. 

" Heayen bless you ! my darling child,'' said 
he, "you have come to nurse your poor dying 
ncle ! I knew I should not live long after you 
left me — but do not, my own darling, reproach 
yourself for this. You did but obey your 
father's wishes. — You have grown even more 
lovely than ever," continued he, passing his hand 
fondly over her dark silken hair, and gazing on 
her earnest countenance — "and you will stay 
with me, I know, till all is over f* 

"Dear, dear uncle! I will never leave you 
again — ^but do not speak of dying. Live ! live !" 
cried she, passionately throwing herself on her 
knees beside him, kissing his hands, and weep- 
ing violently; "live, my own dear uncle, for my 
sake, andv I will make you happy yet ! Who 
should I have in the world, if you were to die ? 
Even when I was absent from you, I knew 
that I had an uncle who loved me, I had a home 
of my own, a natural protector, and I never 
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had a moment of sorrow, but I wished to fly 
to Glandale, and be happy again. But I shall 
never be happy more!'' continued the beautiful 
girl, with fresh tears falling from her eyes. 

"Eva, would you recal the fainting travel- 
ler when the haven of rest is in sight, or 
snatch the cup from him who is panting for its 
contents ? and oh, my dear child, dearly, fondly 
as I love you, there is one waiting for me 
dearer still. You cannot understand the love 
of those who have dwelt for long years to- 
gether; who have felt the same feelings, hoped 
the same hopes; sorrowed and rejoiced — and 
more than that, prayed together. I have had 
happy visions since my illness, fancying some- 
times my Annie was come back, and that I 
conversed with her as of old. Eva, I have im- 
plored our Heavenly Father that your lot may 
be as blessed as mine was, before I lost my 
wife, my all. I could ask none brighter for my 
beloved child.'' 
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** Dearest uncle, how can I be happy when you 
are gone V said the pale and weeping girL 

^^Fear not, sweet child; you are good and 
gentle, and beautiful and rich, and such never 
want friends. Every one must love you, and 
God's blessing is ever upon such as you/' 
\ Their conversation was here interrupted by 
4^ housekeeper, announcing that Mr. Aylmer 
was below, and desired earnestly to see Miss 
Herbert ; and again resigning her uncle to the 
care of the nurse, Eva hastened to see the 
anxious father. 

Fanny had always been his best-loved daughter, 
and he had never known her to have a day's ill- 
ness since she left India ; when, therefore, Janet, 
^0 met him on his way to the parsonage, in- 
formed him of his daughter's illness, he was, as 
Fanny had feared, alarmed and agitated, and 
hastened on to learn the extent of the calamity 
from her friend. 

^* My dear Miss Herbert, what is all this I 
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hear about Fanny — what can have occasioned 
this sndden illness V* 

Eva then told him of his daughter's ramble * 
on the preceding evening, her taking refuge in 
the ruin, and walking home in the rain. She did 
not mention her meeting with the stranger, as 
that, of course, had nothing to do with her 
present illness, but she told him the njirse's opin- 
ion that a physician should be sent for, and 
begged him instantly to get post-horses and 
drive to the nearest town — rwhich was abou^ 
seven miles from Glandale. Her uncle's medica^ 
attendant also resided there, but she told him 
that he would not arrive until the evening. 

Mr. Aylmer lost no time in following this sug- 
gestion, and in about two hours he returned with 
the physician whom Eva had named^ whose 
opinion, on seeing Fanny, was that her illness was 
serious, and that without the greatest care it might 
be dangerous. The fever had increased since the 
morning, to which was added acute inflammation 
of the throat ; and the patient, he said, would 
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probably before night be deliroos. Having 
ordered the usual remedies, he departed, promis* 
ing to see her the next morning. 

Mr. Aylmer, as may be imagined, was in a 
state of great alarm, and proposed sending imme- 
diately for his wife, but this, Era earnestly per-* 
suadedhimnottodo; representing how perfectly 
useless she would be, (an invalid herself and 
nervous to an extreme degree) in a sick room. 
'-^ Wait at least till our dear Fanny^s illi^ess is 
declared dangerous,^^ she said, ^' at present she 
only requires care and quiet, and those she will 
be much more likely to have without Mrs. 
Aylmer, whose fears would magnify the dan- 
ger, and alarm her daughter.^^ 

" I believe you are right,'' said the father, 

^^ but she must have some one, besides the nurse, 

to attend on her, for you cannot leave your uncle, 

and even if you did so occasionally, I am sure 

you are not strong enough to undertake the care 

of two invalids. Suppose we send for Clara or 

AUcer 

. K 6 
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'^ Belieye me, it would be worse than useless/^ 
said Eva, with something of the peevishness 
of grief. ^' I would not mention Fanny^s Ulness 
till she is better — ^but I know what I can do ; I 
will instantly write to Miss Stanley, my old 
goyemess — she is, I have heard, staying with 
some old friends of hers in this county, and I 
am certain she will not lose a moment in coming 
to us. I haye so offcen written to her about 
Fanny that she may be said to know her al- 
ready, and my poor uncle will be very glad to 
see her. She was quite one of the family. Be- 
sides, she will not mind sharing my room, so we 
shall be all together, for of course poor Fanny 
could not be moved — and we will take it in turns 
to nurse.'' 

" Well, well, I see I must leave all to you,'' 
said her guardian, hastily wringing her hand." It 
is a most unfortunate thing— happening in a stran- 
ger's house too ; but of course you will not un- 
necessarily disturb or alarm Mr. Herbert. With 
regard to attendants, I need not say that if 
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money can purchase their care of my darling 
Fanny, it shall not be spared.^^ 

^' I understand, I understand ; I will see to all 
that myself, and I trust in a few days we shall 
hear her merry laugh again. 

" God bless you. Miss Herbert,'' said the 
father, hastily clasping Eva's hand, and hurrying 
from the room. 

During the rest of the day, Eva divided her 
attention equally between the two sufferers. Her 
uncle seemed to grow worse towards evening, 
though he still Imew all around him, and tried 
to thank them for their attentions. The doctor 
confirmed poor Eva's belief that his sufferings 
would so(m be ended. He was indeed sinking 
fast; but thdre was a look not only of resignation, 
but of perfect joy on his countenance (when not 
disturbed by pain) that almost forbade those 
that loved him to weep for his departure. 

Every hour some one or other of his parish** 
ioners came to inquire how he was, and many 
implored to see him ; but when Eva mentioned 
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this, he shook his head feebly, and said, ^^ It 
would be too much for me, darling, to witness 
their sorrow, who I know love me so truly. 
But there is one person I must see, and for that 
interview I would husband the little strength 
I have left. Come nearer Eva, my voice is very 
weak, and it pains me greatly to speak.**^ 

^^ Do not speak, then, my own dear uncle, till 
you have slept agaiu.*^ 

*' My next sleep, dear child, will have no 
wakening in this world, so listen to me now. 
I know who my successor is to be, indeed it is 
through my own exertions that he is to be ap- 
pointed ; and there is none whom I could have 
preferred, for he is every-way excellent. You 
are acquainted with him, darling, it is Edward 
Dacres, who has so often assisted me. He is 
much beloved by the people, partly because of 
his own good qualities, and partly I believe 
because he is one of the descendants of the 
Dacres of the North, who formerly possessed a 
great portion of this county, and were for many 
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centuries a worthy and popular race. But 
from whatever cause, Edward, young as he is, 
i? much esteemed, and I thank Gtod that so good 
a man is to succeed me. I once hoped that you 
-—but it is idle talking of this ; I do think * 
that he loved you, Eva, but it is not of that I 
would speak at present. What I mean is, that 
I wish earnestly to see this young man who is 
henceforth to become Ihe shepherd of my flock. 
They have ever been as dear children to me. 
I have also made him the executor of my little 
property, which I have left to my poor parish- 
ioners. You will send for him, love, thi^ 
evening !'' 

Eva promised to do this immediately, and 
then at her uncle'*s desire, left him alone. 

She found Mr. Aylmer waiting for her in 
the parlour, and after assuring him that his 
daughter was no worse, she communicated her 
conversation with her uncle, adding her fear 
that he would not live through another day; 
and as it would be quite impossible for Fanny to 
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be moved, at any rate for a week or two, she 
suggested that her guardian had better himself 
see Mr. Dacres, the future rector and executor 
of her uncle, for the purpose of making some 
arrangement about them occupying the house, 
till the invalid could leave it with safety. - 

Poor Eva ! she had enough to do, to think 
of all these things, and her own heart bleeding 
the while, at her beloved uncle's state ; but it 
was probably well for her that this exertion was 
indispensable, or she might have sunk under the 
contemplation of a bereavement so terrible and 
unexpected. 

Mr. Aylmer fully appreciated the self-control 
and strength of mind she displayed, for like most 
of his own sex, he was himself totally unquali- 
fied to think or judge in cases of emergency 
resembling the present ; and he therefore gladly 
and thankfully resigned himself to the guidance 
of his young and inexperienced ward. It was 
now arranged that he should find the future 
rector, and after communicating Mr. Herbert's 
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wish to see him, explain the circumstances in 
which they were unfortunately placed, and which 
Eva declared would be quite sufficient, as she 
knew he would be the first to urge their stay as 
long as it was necessary or agreeable — and she 
left her guardian and hastened to Fanny'^s 
bedside. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



" There is a nameless change come o'er that &ce, 
A fading off of beaatyand of grace, 
A harshness which those mournful eyes belie. 
The peevishness of utter miseiy !" 



Thb departure of Mr. Aylmer and his compan- 
ions from Elm Court, completed the discontent 
that had been fast growing on all the party. 
Mrs. Aylmer and Clara fretted because the 
marriage of the latter must now be delayed ; 
Stuart was melancholy, from what cause no one 
knew ; and the pale-faced cousin was the only 
one of the party who continued the same as 
before — if Mrs. Nathan may be excepted, who 
was far too comfortably housed to allow such a 
small matter as a diminution of their numbers 
to aftect her tranquillity. Alice and Stuart were 
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how constantly together ; their mornings were 
spent in walking or riding, sometimes accompa-* 
nied By Maurice, but oftener alone ; and much 
of their evenings in quiet Ute-a-Utes that ceased 
not till supper came. They spoke of Italy, its 
poetry, its music, its glory, and its skies ; and 
the soft eyes of the devoted girl would beam 
with bright, fond delight, as the varied powers 
of her companion's mind unfolded themselves in 
these conversations. Alice was literally livirig 
in a world of dreams, and all severity of thought, 
all prudence of reflection was banished for the 
time. But this state of things could not last ; 
9gain her brother's health declined, and she 
accused her own recent neglect as the cause, and 
once more resolutely devoted herself to the task 
she had so solemnly promised to fulfil. 

And now, in her moments of solitude, she 
could not refuse to look into her own heart, and 
tremble at the weakness and irresolution dis- 
played there. She had long known that she 
loved with the intensity of a forbidden thought. 
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and with a hidden fervour that nothing but 
death could quench. And she had long persua- 
ded herself that this love was unretumed, and 
this conviction led her to seek the dangerous 
society she knew she should have shunned^ 
because as she often mentally repeated (as an 
excuse for such waywardness of heart,) it was 
only herself who could suffer by it — ^he did not 
love, and would never know how he had been 
worshipped ; why then should she deny herself 
the present happiness of seeing, hearing, conver- 
sing with the object of her every thought, the 
guiding star of her solitary existence ? 

The natural reserve of Alice's character, which 
forbade even the thought of a confidant, together 
with the perfect hopelessness of her passion 
— ^that is to say as perfect as such hopelessness 
can be — all tended to strengthen her attachment, 
until reason itself nearly gave way under the 
struggles she endured. Her health also was de- 
clining, and seemed to promise her a speedy I'e- 
lease from a life which offered so few allurements, 
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for though the rich flush often mantled over the 
soft cheek, and the fine eyes shone with wild 
brilliance, there were other and more frequent 
times, when that cheek rivalled the marble^s 
whiteness, and the long lashes of those speaking 
eyes drooped with the languor of a soul unsatis- 
fied. The body^s decay had commenced, and no- 
thing but a mind at rest could stay its threatened 
progress. But a mind at rest was not for one 
who had yielded to the influence of a passion, 
that had become too powerful for her strength 
to subdue. And now to render it more diflBicult, 
a new and startling idea presented itself to her, 
as she recalled the events of the last few weeks^ 
while watching by the side of the suffering 
but patient blind boy. Was it not possible 
— oh ! dazzling thought ! — ^nay even probable, 
(hope suddenly mounting like a rocket shotten) 
that he — there was but one he to her — returned 
her love! and a hundred nameless acts and words, 
unheeded at the times, rushed to her recollection, 
smd made her heart beat tumultuously with 
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strange, wild visions of a blessedness almost 
too great for contemplation ; but at the next 
instant its throbbings were nearly stilled by the 
chill remembrance of her actual condition, and 
the miserable idea that if those hopes should be 
confirmed, they would but increase the desola- 
tion of her heart — ^for his wretchednesiS then 
would be added to her own. And thinking thus, 
she looked upon her sleeping brother, and dark 
thoughts crowded on her tortured mind. 

** If he died !'' again she repeated, " if he died, 
I might be happy,'' and an unnatural feeling of 
hatred was growing in her heart; but its softness 
had not all departed — ^another look at that meek, 
sad face, another thought on the blind boy's 
dreary lot, and the affection of years still tri- 
umphed. Then sinking on her knees, her lips 
blanched with terror at her own fearful imagin- 
ings, Alice prayed ! 

Her spirit was tranquillised when she arose, 
and many wise resolutions she made, as she had 
often done before. She would never see her cousin 
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again, but devote herself wholly and entirely to 
her brother, and even if he should die, (in spite of 
all her care) to atone for her almost involuntary 
sin, she would doom herself to a single life, and 
rejecting the sweet sympathies of her kind, 
live solitary and unloved. 

A few short hours put this resolve to the test. 
A servant entered to say that Mr. Stuart 
begged she would leave her attendance on her 
brother for half an hour, and take a walk with 
him. Her first thought was to refuse, but her 
fluttering heart whispered, it were as well to go ! 
*' This once, only this once, and I will convince 
myself whether he loves me or not, and then all 
shall be ended."'* — Alice went. 

She found her cousin waiting for her on the 
lawn, and as soon as he saw her he advanced, 
and passing her arm through his own, said kindly, 
'' A thousand thanks, dear Alice, for this ready 
compliance with my request. I thought you would 
not refuse me, for it may be our last walk 
together.'" 

" Our last walk, Stuart, how ? tell me !"" 
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^' I have been summoned away most suddenly. 
My uncle is worse, and they fear he will scarcely 
live even to see me. I start early to-morrow.'' 

His companion did not speak. 

*' What, not one word, Alice? not one ex- 
pression of regret at my departure >-we may 
never meet again.'' 

They had now reached a rustic temple in one 
of the shrubberies. It was completely shaded 
by a grove of beautiful acacias, and had always 
been a favourite resting-place of the juvenile 
party in their rambles through the grounds ; 
and here the cousins paused and sat down, while 
Alice now answered, though her words were so 
low as scarcely to be distinguished, " You 
cannot doubt my sorrow, Stuart. Have you 
not always been my best and kindest friend ! I 
am sure Maurice will pine more than ever when 
you are gone." 

For some time neither spoke again. At 
length Stuart resumed: ^^I.had wished to 
speak to you on a subject that is very dear to 
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me—one in which all my happiness is embarked : 
but you must have long ago guessed my feelings. 
However, there is little time left to me now, and 
even to you, I almost shrink from opening a 
heart that is nearly maddened with its alternate 
hopes and /ears. My own family do not under- 
stand me, with the exception, perhaps, of Fanny, 
and she is always with Eva — ^with Miss Herbert 
I mean — but you, dear, gentle cousin'" — ^here 
the speaker paused, for the death-like paleness 
of his companion alarmed him. 

Whatever it was that Stuart thought of com- 
municating, the possibility of one thing only 
occurred to Alice ; and that was his love for 
herself. When once a cherished idea has taken 
possession of the mind, we cling to it tenaciously, 
and the most trifling acts or words minister to 
its confirmation. And thus it was now with her ; 
but no dream of happiness, no feeling, even 
transient, of triumph, mingled with the cold, 
dead sentiment of despair that followed her con- 
viction that her hopes — ^forebodings rather — ^were 
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verified. She thought of what he would suffer 
when he learnt her cruel vow, and she recalled 
her own recent shrinking from the innocent ob- 
ject of all her misery. Would not this be in- 
creased now that she was certain of his being 
the only obstacle to her happiness ! and not to 
hers only — that was worse than all ! And would 
a sister^s love always triumph? Oh ! she feared 
not f and a deadly sickness of heart seized her. 

It was cruel to see the cup raised to her 
parched lips, and be forced herself to dash it 
down ; but thought followed thought, each more 
bitter than the last, too rapidly for her already 
agitated brain to support. 

Stuart watched the changes of her countenance 
in mute surprise, still thinking however it was 
some sudden illness, and with earnest kindness 
taking her cold, passive, but white and beautiful 
hand, he said, — " Dear Alice, you are ill ! what 
ails you ? you have been fatigued with too much 
watching ; lean on me, and we will return to the 
house.**' 
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His voice, his touch, far from soothing, com- 
pletely unnerved her. Hastily, with a true 
woman'^s instincts, withdrawing the hand he 
held, she attempted to rise and walk, but the 
effort failed ; her soft eyes opened wildly, and 
ittering in a tone of touching anguish,—" Oh, 
my mother !'' Alice Norton fainted. 
She knew how to love, this pale-faced cousin. 
Stuart was very much alarmed, and nearly as 
much surprised at his usually quiet companion's 
emotion and sudden illness. He could hardly 
persuade himself that fatigue and weakness were 
the only causes. However, this was no time for 
conjectures. He hastily summoned assistance 
and had her conveyed to the house, and then 
sou^t his mother, to request her warmly to pay 
more attention to their young relative, and en- 
deavour by soothing kindness to remove the 
cause of her general depression, and the grief 
and excitement which she so strangely mani* 
ested. He found that lady closetted with Clara ,. 
fand both in the worst possible humour. 

VOL. I. L 
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^' This comes of having daughters educated by 
old-fashioned Englishwomen,^^ said Mrs. Aylmer. 
" It is really too provoking ! Now I will venture 
to say that Clara or Isabel would as soon have 
thought of appearing at a ball in a cotton dress, 
or of committing any other dowdy English ab^ 
surdity, as of being taken ill just as their sister 
was waiting their presence to be married.'*'' 

^' What is all this about, my dear Madam !"'* 
said Stuart anxiously — ^*' who is ill T 

" No one that I know of, hut Miss Fanny 
chooses to pretend to be so, just to provoke her 
sister and myself; and Mr. Aylmer, with equal 
thoughtlessness and bad taste, thinks proper to 
encourage such nonsense.'" 

" Clara, what is it ! pray do not keep me in 
suspense.**^ 

" Suspense ! mais c^est trop fort ! my dear 
Stuart ; it is I that am kept in suspense — ^my 
marriage was postponed, first, because an old 
country curate thought proper to die ; this I 
bore with exemplary patience, notwithstanding 
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Sir Marmadake^s sighs and lamentations. Well, 
a second day was fixed, the shortest he could 
possibly consent to, and now comes the news that 
Fanny U ill, or has been ill, and they cannot 
return for two or three weeks. I wonder what 
their ingenuity will nemt devise. 1 wonH under- 
take to tell Marmaduke. Indeed, if it rested 
with me, I would not wait for any of them.'*' 

Stuart was too mu«h disgusted with this speech 
to make any other reply, than request to see the 
letter which mentioned Fanny'^s illness. 

" Oh,'' replied his mother, "1 believe there is 
one for you from the interesting invalid her- 
self ;" and with this, to him most precious gift, 
Stuart left the ladies to themselves, and forget- 
ting even Alice for the time, shut himself in his 
own room, and read the following :-^ 

" My ever dear brother, 

" The first exertion I am permitted to 

make, shall be devoted to you — ^to you, who I 

know will learn with regret, that I have been 

L 2 
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seriously, even dangerously ill.-— A cold caught 
the very evening of our arrival, was followed by 
a violent fever^ from which I am only now re- 
covering. It is very strange that I, who have 
never, in my recollection, had a day's indisposition 
before, should be suddenly seized with an illness 
so severe ; I regret it the more on poor Clara's 
Account, whose wedding must be again deferred, 
for I shall not be able to traveU the doctor says, 
for two or three weeks. But enough of myself — 
Mr. Herbert died yesterday week, though they 
would not teU me of it till the funeral was over. 
It has been a very mournful time, but how shall 
I do justice to my darling Eva ! She has been in- 
deed a ministering angel to us all. Papa declares 
that had it not been for her, he could have done 
nothing ; for, of course, my illness alarmed him 
dreadfully— dear, kind papa, how can we ever 
love him enough, Stuart! But Eva, I must 
speak of her, though it is useless to attempt in 
writing to describe half her goodness ; how, while 
her uncle lived, she divided her time between us, 
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tmrnindiFal of fatigue, and when he died, con* 
coaling and straggling with her own dreadfal 
grief, that she might devote herself entirely to 
me. Oh, if you could see her now, Stuart, with 
her pale but beautiful face sitting by my bed, and 
trying every means to amuse and cheer me, when 
she requires cheering so much herself, you would 
love her, I am certain, as I do. A new rector 
has been already appointed, but he very kindly 
begs us to remain in the house as long as is 
convenient, though it is not pleasant to know we 
are keeping out the rightful owner, especially as 
he has a mother and sister who are rather poor; 
however, it cannot be helped, and I am sure papa 
will make it up to them. Miss Stanley, Eva's 
old governess, is also staying with us. We could 
not do, you know, without some one, and she is 
very kind and useful, and devoted to Eva, as in- 
deed, who is not that knows her ? 

*' I have not strength now to write more, or I 
should tell you what a lovely place this is, but 
you will not, I trust, be gone when we return. 
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How do OUT cousins get on i Do, dear Stoart, 
nrrite very, yery soon, to 

** Your loving sister, 

" Fanny."' 

Stuart was sorely tempted, when he had read 
this letter, to hasten to Westmoreland and see 
his sister before he again went abroad, but the 
imminent danger of his uncle, who had ^er been 
as a parent to him, mad^ him repress the selfish 
wish— and after haying ascertained that his cousin 
was recoyered, he sat down to answer Fanny^s 
letter, too angry and indignant at the utter 
heartlessness of his mother and Clara, to seek 
their society again. 

Alice had been quickly restored by Margaret, 
her brother^s nurse, who had often seen Mrs. 
Norton in similar fainting fits, and knew the 
proper remedies to apply ; but with the recovery 
of consciousness, came all the recollection of her 
wretchedness, and she would gladly have sunk 
into that death-like stupor again. 
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It was strange that she never thought, or 
seemed to care what her cousin's impression of 
her sudden fainting would be, neither did she 
pause to consider what, if he reaUj loved her, 
could be the cause of his not avowing it more ex- 
plicitly now. 

The only feeling that occupied her mind, was 
the dread of seeing her brother, lest unholy 
thoughts might come again. ^^ Heaven help me !"' 
she fervently exclaimed, " my brain is getting 
bewildered l'" And again she sunk on her knees, 
and prayed for support, yet again the passionate 
countenance wanted the humility and resignation 
befitting prayer. 

One resolution she made, however — ^not to see 
her cousin again. " If he thinks I am indiffer^ 
ent to him, he may forget me. Yes, that is now 
my only hope. Look down,^ my mother, and pity 
the fate you have prepared for me !'' And in 
these expressions of despair, the wretched girl 
passed many hours. The dinner-time came, and 
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she sent an excuse for not appearing; wrote a few 
hurried Imes of farewell to be given to Stuart be- 
fore he started, and then she endeavoured to lose 
the recollection of her woes in sleep. But this 
friend of the weary comes not at the bidding of 
the unhappy, and Alice soon found that solitude 
smd inaction were insupportable. She was rising 
to steal out into the grounds, when Clara knocked 
at the door, said before she had time to refuse 
her admittance, walked in. 

^^Mama has sent me to see how you are, Alice, 
for Stuart says you have been fainting, and all 
that sort of thing. Now let me implore you 
not to be taken ill just now, or I shall certainly 
give up my marriage in despair— one has died, a 
second has been at the point of death, and now I 
shouldnH wonder if another is taken with some 
horrible malady, just to provoke me."** And Clara 
gave her father^s letter to her companion to read. 
It was seldom that she had spoken so many 
words to her quiet cousin, indeed she seldom ad- 
dressed her at all, for Alice was no favourite with 
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either mother or daughter ; but Stuart had 
alarmed them, and, from a benevolent motive, 
rather perhaps exaggerated the extent of Alice^s 
illness ; so .tte two ladies now sought to soothe, 
if possible, the cousin into getting well, again, 
lest this should create a still further delay 
in Clara becoming " my lady Digby/' 

Alice returned the letter, and only said she re- 
joiced that all danger was over with Fanny, 
and then begged Clara not to be alarmed on her 
account. " You see I am much better now, it 
was only a momentary faintness ; I have sat up 
the last two nights with Maurice.*^' 

" Well, pray don't do so silly a thing again ; 
mama particularly requests that you will leave 
him to the nurse'^s charge. The child is well 
enough, I dare say, only you are so foolishly 
fond of him."" 

Alice's pale cheek grew paler at these words, 
Bxid her heart smote her that she could not ac- 
knowledge their truth, but she only replied, 
*' It was my mother's dying charge that I should 

L 5 
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never, while I was able, leave him to the care of 
another.*" 

" Well, then I can only say it was a very 
selfish and unnatural one, and that it will be 
still more selfish and unnatural on your part, if 
you get ill just now — and you positively look 
more like a corpse than a living woman. Gome 
down stairs with me, instead of sitting moping 
here ; this is Stuart'^s last night, you know ; 
perhaps you may be able to put him in a good 
humour — I am sure it is more than I can do, 
and mama is too cross with him to try.^* 

'' What has he done T said Alice, her heart 
beating almost audibly, ^' to offend Mrs. 
Aylmer ?^ 

^^ Oh, it is nothing he has done, but something 
he has chosen to leave undone. The fact is, 
mama very naturally hoped and expected that 
he would fall in love with Miss Herbert, or at 
least with her fortune, which is the same thing, 
and he, it seems, has disappointed her. For 
my part, I don'^t half understand the matter — my 
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own affairs are quite enough for me to attend to, 
but I know they have been quarrelling again 
about it — ^but come down now, ma belle cotuine ; 
your society may bring back the truant smiles 
of my self-willed brother/' 

" Excuse me, Clara, I have a letter to write, 
and a thousand other things to do. I really can- 
not leave my room this evening.'*' 

*' WeU, I suppose you must have your own 
way, but promise to-morrow to take a ride with 
me and Sir Marmaduke.'' 

" With pleasure,'' replied Alice, too glad to 
get rid of her companion's importunities by any 
means; and she was again left alone ; but scarcely 
had the door closed, so inconsistent is the mind 
where passion reigns, than she regretted having 
refused Clara's request. ^' 1 might have seen him 
once more, just this once. It would be the last, 
the very last time, and surely it could neither 
increase my misery nor his ; and I could appear 
as cold and indifferent as I please." 

This reasoning, of course, could lead but to 
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one result, and her hand was on the handle of the 
door, when a knock arrested her intention. — It 
was Margaret, who had been out with Maurice, 
and she now came to say, that he seemed 
worse, and more fretful than usual, and would 
let no one but his sister put him to bed. The 
struggle was but momentary— long habit of self- 
denial prevailed. 

'^ Make his couch in my room, Margaret, and 
bring him here at once.^^ 

The child was brought, and Alice gave up all 
thoughts of leaving him, and looking on his 
pale, sad, little face, how could she hate him ! 
He who clung so fondly to her as his only friend, 
who was ever so patient and gentle when she 
was by, who had no pleasures, no amusements, 
nothing save her love to gladden his darkened 
lot— and again she inwardly prayed to be de- 
livered from the terrible temptation. 

'^ Alice,**^ he said softly, as she undressed him, 
" I have been saying good-bye to him — I could 
not help crying very much, he was always so 
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kind to me, so different from the others. How 
happy I should be to live with onljr you and 
him— quite, quite alone, we three !^' 

Alice burst into tears ! " Ah you cry too, 
'Ally. Is it because he is going ! It must be, 
for he is good to you too'' — ^then climbing her 
knee and softly stroking her face, the boy contin- 
ued, while tears rained down his own little pallid 
cheek, — " But do not be unhappy, my own dar- 
ling Ally, you know I love you more than any 
thing else in the whole world — oh so dearly ! And 
I will try and never give you any more trouble, 
but be always patient and grateful. — And you 
love me too — don't you, Ally ?" 

" Love you, Maurice f — ^but her flooding tears 
prevented Alice saying more. 

The blind boy^s simple tenderness had pre- 

"* vailed. The healthful feelings of her mind again 

came back, and from that moment he was dearer 
f 

to her than he had ever been. 

"' Surely some unholy spell has bound me !" 

she exclaimed, as she once more, and now it was 
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indeed a labour of love— watdbied beside his bed. 
'^ How could I ever have thooght of hating one 
so innocent, so helpless, and so affectionate ! Oh, 
if he dies, I shall never, never forgive m jself !'^ 
And the boy^s pillow was watered with his 
contrite sister^s tears. 

The morning came, and still found that sister 
a lonely watcher. She could not sleep—it seemed 
to relieve her mind to devote herself entirely to 
another. Not that she could do him any good, 
for the child slept heavily, but she fancied her- 
self less miserable there than anywhere else, and 
she had kept her post through the long night. 

It was day-break when she heard a carriage 
come to the door, and in another moment, saw 
Stuart enter it and drive away. 

She was roused from a kind of stupor into 
which she had fallen, by the sound of a painful, 
dry cough, which continued for many minutes — 
It came from the bed. of Maurice. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



'* And on from youth to womanhood. 
Thy weary days shall haste ; 

Thy happiest feelings tum*d to gall — 
Thy life itself, a waste !'* 



"All is prepared, young ladies/' said Miss 
Stanley, entering the room of the invalid, who 
was to go down stairs for the first time since her 
illness, — " the pillows are placed on the sofa, 
fresh flowers are gathered, and the tea»table is 
spread for our guests," 

" That is all well,'' replied Eva, who had 
grown much paler and thinner within the last 
few weeks ; and her effort at cheerfulness seemed 
forced and unnatural, as she added, — " and now 
tell me how I have performed the office of lady's 
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maid to our invalid. Does she not look very 
charming T 

" She does, indeed,^' answered the party ad- 
dressed, an expression of admiration appearing 
for a moment on her countenance. 

But even Fanny did not smile — for they were 
in the house of mourning— and the ladies went 
down stairs together. 

The party at Glandale had truly, as the sister 
had written the brother, been a mournful one of 
late. The good rector had passed away, calmly 
and happily in his niece'^s arms ; his grave had 
been watered by the tears of his little flock, and 
the dwelling of his manhood and old age, where 
he had been so fully blessed, was become a 
strangers. And though a voice he had dearly 
loved still lingered there, its tones were sad 
and low ; and even they would soon cease to 
be heard within the parsonage walls. Other 
hands would tend the flowers he had loved so 
well, other eyes look on those scenes that had 
grown so familiar and so dear to him; and 
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other faces in that little parlour crowd round 
the winter^s hearth. It was sad to think of all 
this ; and Eva thoi^ht of it long after she had 
seen the damp earth shovelled upon her uncle'*s 
coflhi — but there had been little time for the 
indulgenxse of grief, however sacred and natural. 
Her friend was then laying at the point o£ 
death ; and, stifling the expression of that agony 
of sorrow which longs to burst into despair^ 
she devoted herself to the care of the daughter 
and the consolation of the anxious father ; and 
her sacrifices had been repaid, for the fever 
abated^ and then Fanny rapidly recovered. 

The young rector who was Mr. Herbert's suc- 
cessor, so frankly and earnestly pressed his 
niece and her friends to make the parson- 
age their home as long as it might be re- 
quired by them, that all misgivings in regard 
to that vanished at once. Eva had previously 
been slightly acquainted with the family, and. 
she introduced the mother and sister to her 
guardian ; and these were the guests who were 
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now expected to celebrate Fanny^s convalescence, 
and make her acquaintance too. The latter 
was most anxious to see the sister and mother 
of her hermit of the glen, and her companions 
had smiled at the trouble which she took in 
choosing from the few dresses which she had 
brought with her, the one which she imagined 
the most becoming. It was all settled at 
length; and as has been said, the three host^ 
esses descended the stairs, to be ready to re- 
ceive their guests in the offc-mentioned parlour 
of the parsonage. 

"I really wonder papa does not arrive,"' 
said Fanny, after enduring a silence of at least 
a minute and a half. '^ What can be keeping 
himr 

" Probably the same cause that is keeping 
our other visitors,'' replied Miss Stanley, " for 
I have no doubt Mr. Aylmer will call for 
them on his way here." 

" Papa is already acquainted with them 
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then,^ obeeryed Fatmy ; '^ the ineompreh^udUo 
daughter and all P 

^^ Inoomprehensibk, indeed,^^ said Eva; ^^and 
yet Charlotte I)acrea hai neyer been odd or 
rude to me. I think I am one of her very 
few favourites.'' 

'^ I trust I may be equally fortunate,'' an^ 
swered Fanny, with an esunestness that left 
little doubt of her sincerity. 

At this moment Mr. Aylmer was seen coming 
up the garden ; and after affectionately em* 
bracing his daughter, and congratulating her on 
her first appearance down stairs, he explained 
the cause of his being later than he had an- 
ticipated. ^^ The fact is," (addressing Fanny, 
and presenting her with a packet from her 
brother,) " I have had letters from your mother 
and sister, which have surprised less than they 
have annoyed me. It seems they are very in- 
dignant with you, poor Fan, for being ill, and 
with Miss Herbert and myself for permitting 
such folly. ' Under other circumstances,' dear 
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mama very feelingly observes, * it would not 
have signified; but in the present case it has 
deferred Clara^s marriage, and therefore nothing 
^could be more ill-timed or ridiculous.' '' 

The tears stood in Fanny's eyes at this sin- 
gular proof of her mother's utter indifference to 
her, which Mr. Aylmer perceiving, continued, — 
" But never mind, Fan, I've had my revenge. 
Indeed I don't think I have been so angry since 
your mother insisted on sending your sisters to 
France— and a pretty business she has made of it. 
However, as I was going to tell you, I have re- 
taliated on the ladies at Elm Court ; for directly 
I got through the letter, I ordered the carriage, 
and took a round of some miles to look out for a 
house in this neighbourhood ; and I am happy 
to say I have succeeded in getting one, just on 
the other side of the village. And a charming 
little box it is, I assure you ; so if you please, 
ladies, we will move thither to-morrow, as my 
little Fan, with those new-blown roses on her 
cheeks, has no longer an excuse for keeping the 
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young rector out of his dominions. I had the 
less hesitation,^^. he continued, ^'in taking this 
step, as however much we might have hurried 
to get home, we should not have been in time to 
see Stuart before he went to Italy. I dare 
say you have all the particulars from himself, 
Fanny ; your mama only says that he has heard 
that my poor brother is worse, and that her son 
was to start on the morning following the re- 
ceipt of the news ; but cheer up, Fanny, he 
will soon be back to remain altogether amongst 
us, I hope." 

Eva rose to close the window, while Fanny 
asked for how long the house had been taken. 

" A month certain'" was the answer, " and if I 
have any more saucy letters from Miss Clara, it 
shall be two. I never approved of her marrying 
in such haste, and now they willhave an oppor- 
tunity of studying each other's characters — 
although,^' continued the father with something 
between a smile and a sigh, " that may not 
be much to the advantage of either of them.'*' 
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Here the eonyersation waa interrapted by the 
surrival of Mrs. and Miss Dacres, about whom it 
will be necessary to say a few words before in- 
troducing them to the rectory parlour. 

The elder of these ladies had nothing parti- 
cular to distinguish her from the generality of 
country gentlewomen who have lived all their 
lives in the same {dace, seen the same people, and 
heard the same set of ideas. Mrs. Dacres^ father 
had been a clergyman, her husband had also been 
a clergyman, and her son was a clergyman/ and 
she had, whether naturally or unnaturally, an un- 
bounded reverence for the profession ; and if she 
might be said to have a single wish or desife out 
of the common routine of her every-day existence, 
it was that her only daughter should marry a 
clergyman. But although no genius, Mrs. Dacres 
was a good and a worthy woman, one that is ge- 
nerally described as a " motherly sort of person," 
and she was devotedly fond and proud of her chil- 
dren, particularly her daughter, which preference 
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waa said to have arisen from Charlotte (such was 
the yomig lady'^s name) having one day been 
discovered, when a mere child^ copying some 
yerses of her own composition, in a s^hool-girFs 
hand, into her mother^s album. It is true she 
had modestly put ^* Byron"" after them, but 
the good lady was not to be deceived ; and from 
that time, Charlotte^s talents and Charlotte's 
accomjdishments were the constant theme of the 
delighted mother's tongue, till the object of them 
herself entreated her parent to choose some other 
subject to descant upon — and as Charlotte was 
"always right, and knew what was proper,"' of 
course she was obeyed; although at a great sacri- 
fice to her talking mother, who however promised 
herself compensation for her forbearance at 
some future day. 

In the meantime Charlotte grew to be a wo- 
man, and gave up writing verses — at least in 
her mother's scrap book. How she employed her 
hours of solitude no one asked, and except her 
mother ox her brother, no one cared ; for Miss 
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Dacres was little liked amongst their neighboars; 
and yet she was kind and generous, and even 
courteous, (although of that courtesy which 
never loses the hold of the reins of quiet personal 
dignity,) even courteous she was except where she 
took a dislike, though those of whom she was 
fondest never loved her. Many esteemed her, 
many admired her talents — ^which really were of 
a most brilliant order — but whether it was her 
appearance, which was peculiarly unprepossessing, 
or her manner, which had always a dash of 
superciliousness in it, and sometimes something 
more, no one could easily explain ; but all, in 
speaking of her, came to the same conclusion, ^^ I 
never could love Charlotte Dacres.*" 

She had herself a vast passion for the beau- 
tiful, and her own want of comeliness was the 
source of many secret tears. If any of the 
villagers, however poor, had a pretty child, Miss 
Dacres would not only fondle and caress it, but 
expend the little money she had at her command 
in buying it such presents as it liked the best ; 
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but even these favoured pets themselves gave 
not love in return ; she felt this to be the case, 
and the knowledge of it created a bitterness in 
her character which displayed itself in a singular 
msginer. 

Next to her enthusiastic love and admiration 
of what was beautiful, was her detestation of 
everything and everybody having the misfortune 
to be the reverse ; and it may be doubted 
whether she did not derive more actual gratifi- 
cation in teasing an ugly child, than in caressing 
a pretty one. When she had an opportunity, 
these propensities were exercised towards those 
of larger growth ; but hitherto children and 
other inferior animals had been almost her only 
victims, and many of the urchins of Glandale 
would have preferred seeing the schoolmistress^ 
birch-rod suspended over their heads, to meeting 
Miss Dacres when they were alone. 

But these traits, although they assisted in 
rendering her disliked, were but as bubbles on 
the stream. Nature had formed her with a 

VOL. I. M 
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warm and a£fectionate heart, strong passions, and 
a capacity for the deepest and most entire devo- 
tion. She had also a sensitive and powerful 
mind, which, self-directed and uncontrolled, had 
investigated holy things, and produced infidelity ! 
Earnestly she had prayed to Heaven to take the 
darkness from her soul, earnestly she had de 
sired to be a believer again, and much had she 
examined the evidences of Holy. Writ, .and the 
abstract reasoning in favour of life after death ; 
but doubt still remained ; and though she made 
her attention to the dictates of religion a solemn 
duty, and sometimes hoped that she might be« 
come a believer again — it was not so ; the aspi- 
rations of her heart and soul were checked, and 
their fire turned back again upon themselves. 

One being alone she seemed to love with a 
feeling of attachment, which rose beyond dis- 
tinctive relations of character — ^this was her 
brother. And he, on his part, was both fond 
and proud of her ; but it was not with him an 
absorbing emotion ; and he often regretted that 
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one, possessed of the deepest feeling herself, 
appeared so deficient in the power of exciting 
a£fection in others. But so it was ; and Char- 
lotte Dacres had reached the age of twenty-two 
with all her passionate yearnings for human 
sympathy and human love unsatisfied ! 

If she had had but one friend, one to whom she 
could have opened her heart, and spoken of the 
thousand thoughts that haunted and distracted 
her, because they were all unshared — if she could 
have felt that one human being, independent of 
the instincts of kindred, really loved her, she 
might in some degree have been happy. The 
world would have worn a fairer aspect, and her 
whole existence have been changed ; but it was 
not to be ; and the affections of her nature, thus 
repulsed, changed to gall and bitterness, and 
she learned to hate the world, because it loved 
not her. 

But it is time now that both the mother and 
daughter should be introduced to those, on whose 
fate the latter was destined to exercise hereafter 
m2 \ 
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no inconsiderable influence. Mr. Aylmer, after 
greeting them warmly, presented his daughter, 
near whom Mrs. Dacres instantly took a seat, 
and entered into conversation ; while Charlotte, 
as was her usual custom, sat apart and spoke to 
nobody. 

Fanny answered the questions of tlie kind 
old gentlewoman courteously, and spoke of her 
own admiration of Glandale, which admiration, 
she explained, had in fact led to her illness ; but 
her whole attention was directed towards the 
silent sister, and a strange and uncomfortable 
feeling grew upon her, as she two or three times 
caught those large, intelligent eyes directed 
towards herself. Determined, however, if pos- 
sible, to conciliate the singular being, she turned 
at length and addressed her in the most winning 
tone, expressing her regret at keeping the family 
out of their new home so long. " It is such a 
beautiful place,'^ she added, '^that I am sure 
you can never forgive me for having deferred 
your enjoyment of it.''' 
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** I am -not fond of anything new," was all 
the answer she received. 

This was a most unpromising commencement ; 
but Fanny, not yet daunted, continued, — "I 
hope you do not carry that principle so far as to 
dislike seeing new scenes and new faces, for papa 
has quite set his heart upon your accompanying 
us back to Derbyshire, and you surely will not 
deny us all this pleasure V 

" Your papa is very kind," said Charlotte, and 
• she looked as though she meant it, '^ but mama 
has only one daughter, and I have never left 
her." 

'*0h, don^'t think of me, dear child!" said 
the mother. ^' Since Miss Aylmer is so kind as 
to ask you, I am sure you ought to go. It will 
do you a world of good, and you have been 
moped to death here." 

For a moment there came a faint tinge of 
colour on Gharlotte^s cheek, and a still keener 
sparkling in the large, bright eye, as she turned 
to Mr. Aylmer and said, — " Since my mother 
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approves of my going, I shall have great pleasure 
in accepting your very kind invitation f^ and 
then sinking back in her chair, she spoke not 
another word during the evening. 

Mrs. Dacres, on hearing the intended removal 
of the family on the morrow, protested loudly 
against it, assuring them they were welcome to 
the house for six months longer if they pleased, 
and that her son would be very much aimoyed 
if they thought of moving before they quitted 
Glandale ; but Mr. Aylmer convinced her that 
it was all settled, and then she said, turning to 
Fanny, — " By the bye, you have seen Edward^ 
Missy ; I think you met in the hermitage, the . 
night of your arrival. I am sure he will be 
very proud to be introduced to you.'''* 

It was no faint blush that mantled on Fanny ^s 
cheek as she detected the dark eyes from the 
comer again bent sharply on her, during this 
speech. The look absolutely terrified her ; so 
much so that Eva, fancying she seemed ill, beg- 
ged her not to sit up longer ; and Mrs. Dacres 
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eagerly joinii^ in the request, the inT»lid gladly 
followed their advice, and hurriedly expressing a 
hope diat she diould soon see her new friends 
again (although in her heart she limited the wisli 
to one,) retired from the room, accompanied by 
Miss Stanley. 

When left alone, Fanny took out her brother^s 
letter to read ; but even while thus employed, 
the cold, piercing eyes of Charlotte Dacros 
seemed to pursue her, and she could not close 
her own till she heard the house door shut upon 
the visitors about an hour after. And yet it 
was impossible to account for the antipathy she 
felt towards this strange being. It is true she 
had repulsed, almost rudely, her attempts at 
familiarity ; but Fanny was prepared to find her 
eccentric, and would readily have pardoned that 
or more, but a shadow had been cast on the path 
of this young and light-hearted girl that might 
not be removed. She had something now, al- 
though imdefined, to think anxiously of, and to 
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dread, and the bright sunshine of her life was 
dimmed. The Fates had woven the first black 
thread in poor Fanny Aylmer^s destiny the night 
she became acquainted with Charlotte Dacres. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



** Sister, you'll miss no lights glad step, 
Youll miss no voice of glee^ 
My darkened lot was hard to bear, 
And Vve borne it wearily/* 



" Clara, I protest my nerves won't stand much 
more of this opposition of your father's — ano- 
ther month ! it's really enough to disgust any 
lover : Sir Marmaduke looked cross enough when 
I told him it was a fortnight — but a month ! 
and all to provoke me, I know it is, and I declare 
my nerves won't stand it !" — 

" I don't know the extent of the capability for 
endurance of your nerves, mama, but I have 
pretty well calculated my own powers of suffer- 
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ance, and Pm quite determined not to stand 
it a single week longer, so you may just take 
your choice of allowing the preparations for the 
wedding to go on, and getting old Dr. Northcott 
to give me away, or having; the scandal and 
absurdity of an elopement, where there has 
been no obstacle to the match on either side. 

" My dear Clara, Tm in no humour for jesting, 
I assure you, with a thousand d^sagr^mens 
threatening us.**' 

" And, my dear mama, you are perfectly con- 
vinced that I, who never trouble myself to jest 
at any time, am not likely to begin now.**' 

"Then do me the favour to explain your 
meaning.**' 

" That is easily done, and in a very few words. 
It may suit you and papa to do all in your res- 
pective powers to vex and annoy each other, but 
it does not suit me, or my intended husband to 
become the victims of these little matrimonial 
pleasantries ; and therefore my mind is com- 
pletely made up to be married next week. — It 
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remams with yon to decide whether the ceremony 
takes place, sanctioned by your presence, in what 
people call a respectable manner, or in a way 
that they may give any name lo they please.'' 

" Clara, are you mad ! You know I dare not 
act in direct opposition to your father's commands ; 
does not his letter, which he has evidently writ- 
ten in a passion, because we did not sympathise 
enough with that silly baby Fanny, does not his 
letter say distinctly, " if your daughter marries 
before my return, remember Jnever see her again, 
and she never sees a penny of my money f 

" All nonsense, matna ; I thought you had 
more sense than to believe what a person says 
or writes when in a passion; besides. Sir Marma- 
duke has enough money for us both." 

" But how do you know that he will agree to 
this silly scheme of yours, Clara, even if you 
can so far forget the natural delicacy of your sex 
as to propose it f 

" Oh, leave all that to me, mama, and if you 
have my delicacy at heart, let me assure you 
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that Sir Marmaduke himself, when hearing of 
this second delay, urged and implored me to dis- 
regard such trifling obstacles, or consent at least 
to a private marriage in the meantime/' 

" Well, I can only say then, that he is a 
greater fool than I took him to be ; but this 
ardent lover probably did not suspect that a 
penniless bride would be his portion, if his soli- 
citations were attended to. Show him your 
father'^s letter, and if that does not transform 
him into a very model, and preacher of patience, 
never trust to my penetration again.'*'* 

" Do me the credit, chere maman, to believ 
that I am at least as clear-sighted as yourself, 
with probably a little more determination of 
character, and contempt of your idol called the 
World — acquired during a three year'*s residence 
in ' La belle France.'* And now I will leave 
you to your meditations ; weigh well all the 
pros and cons of my case, and when we meet at 
dinner, your final answer will greatly oblige, your 
truly affectionate and dutiful daughter, Clara.'" 
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And so saying, this dutiful and affectionate 
daughter left the bewildered mother to herself. 

And very pleasant and profitable were that 
mother's self-communings during the next two 
hours ; but it is with the result of them only that 
the reader has to do, which was communicated 
to her daughter at the time appointed. 

" Clara,'' said she» on entering the drawing- 
room just before dinner was announced, " I have 
acceded to the request you made, that I would 
give mature consideration to your very extraor- 
dinary, and I must add, ungrateful and undutiful 
intentions, and the result is my determination 
to have no hand in so flagrant an instance of 
disobedience. Moreover, it is my resolve to 
write, by this night's post, to your father, that 
he may take measures to prevent so shocking 
and improper a thing as an elopement. For 
myself, I feel my nerves so shattered by all this 
unusual excitement, that I am incapable of any 
exertion." 

" My dear mama, it is a pity you did not 
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spare yourself the esertJMi of 90 long a speech, 
since your nerves are in su6k an unpleasant state. 
The first clause of it would have answered every 
purpose, for, of course, any steps you may take 
to prevent a thing that 1 have once determined 
upon doing, must be a matter of perfect indiffer- 
ence to me.**' 

" Clara, you will break my heart, if you per- 
sist in this unfeeling conduct/' 

" I really was not aware that you were troubled 
with such an inconvenient commodity," was the 
answer, and here this pleasant little tete-a-tete 
was interrupted by the entemce of Margaret, 
Maurice Norton's nurse. 

" If you please. Ma'am, Miss Alice can't leave 
her brother, and she begs you will not send her 
any dinner, as she could not pat it." 

" What is the matter now ? I'm sick of that 
cross child's ailments," was the ungracious reply. 

" If you please. Ma'am, Master Maurice is 
never cross, and his ailments are bad enough, God 
knows ! However, he won't be in the way of sick- 
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, eaing^ jnybody lang,^ cantiniied the (M senrant 
mdignazitly . ^ The poor child is dying !*" And 
Ae nuBod her apron to wipe away the tears this 
monmfal prophecy had hronght to her eyes. 

^^ Dying i absurd twaddle ! he'^s been dying 
in yonrs and his sister^s imagination ever since 
he came here !*" 

*^ Miss Alice wants to know if one of the grooms 
can be spared, to go to Dr. Noiihcott,'" said the 
woman, not deeming any reply necessary to this 
last observation. 

'^ Certainly not ! my servants have something 
else to do than nmning over the country to 
gratify the ridicalons whims of an ill-tempered 
child and his hypochondriacal attendant-s.''^ 

Mrs. Aylmer was glad of an opportunity of 
venting hdr ill humour on those who had no 
power to resent it. 

" Then what is to be done, Ma^am! Dr. North- 
cott Uves, they say, seven miles off, and even if 
I could walk so far, I should not be back to-night ; 
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and the sweet lamb may be dead by that time. 
He is in a high fever, and coughs without ceasing.'''^ 

" So you have said the last four or five days, 
but really, my good woman, I cannot have my 
nerves irritated by hearing about fevers and death 
and all that sort of thing. Give the child some 
lozenges, and tell Miss Norton that the next 
time any of the men have to ride that way, they 
shall call upon the doctor .**" 

The old servant had barely patience to wait for 
the conclusion of this speech, when hastening to 
her young mistress, she repeated, word for word, 
what had passed, adding, " Ah, Miss, if Mr. 
Stuart had been here, or even his good father, 
you would not have been treated so." 

" Alas ! my poor Margaret,**^ said the weeping 
girl, " I have neither the power nor the right to 
resent it, but my brother must not be sacrificed, 
for all that I am a poor dependent cousin. Go 
instantly and order my poney to be saddled, they 
cannot at least refuse to do that for me. I will 
ride myself to Dr. Northcott." 
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The old nurse loved her young and suffering 
charge too dearly to offer any opposition to the 
only plan that suggested itself for affording him 
relief, so without a word, she hastened to obey 
his sister's command, and in another half hour, 
while Mrs.Aylmer and her loving daughter (Mrs 
Nathan being this day indisposed) were still rail- 
ing and recriminating over their preserved ginger 
and Madeira, Alice Norton, on the poney Stuart 
Jiad given her, was wending her solitary way, 
Under the old park elms, whose yellow leaves 
whirled and danced about her in the gusts of the 
autumn wind. 

A quick" ride soon brought her to the doctor's 
house, who was fortunately at home. Alice was 
not known to him personally, but he had heard 
that the Aylmers had a young cousin living with 
them, and her errand was quickly told. 

" I will return with you instantly, my dear 
young lady ; but how comes it, in such an estab- 
lishment as Mrs. Aylmer's, that no one could be 
found to fetch me but yourself, who look as. if 
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you wanted a doctor as much as your brother. 
You will pardon thd question, but it seems such 
a strange thing for a young girl to be gallopping 
seven miles alone, and living too in a jiouse fall of 
servants.'' 

" I did not stay to question the propriety, or 
the look of the thing, when an only brother's life 
was in danger," replied Alice, mournfully. ^^ In* 
deed I would gladly venture far more than this, 
to procure him even an hour's rest; besides, 
you forget that I am a poor dependent cousin," 
she continued bitterly, forgetting in the agony of 
the moment that she was speaking to a stranger, 
^' and have no right to send the servants hither 
and thither. But indeed I ought to add that Mrs. 
Aylmer refuses to believe that Maurice is in any 
danger." 

'^ Well, well, we will hope that in this case she 
may turn out right. While I am preparing to 
accompany you, my wife shall come and keep 
you company." 

Alice was on the point of begging to be left 
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alone ; but the good-natured doctor had already 
disappeared, and in another minute a middle-aged, 
lady-like person entered the room, and taking a 
seat near the young girl, endeavoured to engage 
her in conversation. But Alice was in no 
mood for talking, and she felt very thankful that 
she was not kept long waiting. 

During their ride to Elm Court, the reader 
must return for a few minutes to those he 
left so agreeably conversing together there.— 
Mrs. Aylmer^s troubles, or, as she called them, 
^' desagr^mens^'*'' were indeed thickening fast upon 
her — ^that very morning she had received the 
following concise but decisive letter from Isa-^ 
bella's dear friend, with whom she (Isabel) had 
spent the summer. 

" Madam, 

" I shall feel obliged by your letting me know, 
as soon as* possible, when it will be convenient 
for you to receive your daughter. 
'^ I am. Madam, 
" Your obedient servant, 
" Laura db Villbmont."' 
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Now, although this was not exactly intelligi- 
ble to the perplexed parent, it was clear to her, 
that there was something wrong — that Isabella 
had conducted herself in a manner that was 
at least displeai^g to her very dear friend, for 
had not that friend virtually said, ^^ the sooner 
your daughter leaves my house the better V 

, This, in all conscience, was bad enough for one 
day, but at the same time came her husband^s 
indignant reply to her unfeeling comments on 
her youngest daughter's illness, expressing his 
determination to remain another month, or per- 
haps more, at Glandale, and his command that 

^Clara should not be married until he i^etumed, 
on pain not only of his lasting displeasure, but 
of forfeiting the whole of the thirty thousand 
pounds intended as the marriage portion ^of each 
of his children. It must not be supposed that 
Mrs. Aylmer, with all her follies, could not have 
made up her mind in a case of necessity to bearwith 
some degree of patience a few weeks' delay in the 
display of wedding favours, and the gratification 
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of hearing her daughter styled " my lady,^^ but 
she reflected that unfortunately these few weeks, 
just at this particular time, might alter the whole 
aspect of affairs ; for how could she tell, if that 
^ thoughtless Isabella^ had really done anything 
to disgrace herself and friends, whether the 
bridegroom elect might choose to unite himself 
so nearly with a family thus circumstanced? 
The chances were that he would at once with- 
draw his suit, and then where would be all the 
brilliant castles that, since she had gained her 
point in sending her girls to her well-beloved 
France, her soaring imagination had delighted 
to build. Echo only answered, where ? and so 
her spirit had truly wept over the fearful jeopardy 
into which these airy mansions of her mind had 
become placed. 

If her husband^s very decided letter had not 
arrived at that inauspicious moment, she would 
have readily consented to Clara's wish to have 
the marriage preparations completed at once, 
and the ceremony performed with all convenient 
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dispatch; but she had not quite the courage 
necessary to disobey a command couched in such 
positive terms, and so her next care was to 
prevent her daughter seeing the letter of the 
Gomtesse de Villemont ; for to Clara's mind 
she knew it would convey the same impression 
it had already done to her own, and perhaps in- 
duce her to take some step that would render 
matters a little worse than they at present 
were. 

But Clara had managed to get a sight of it 
unknown to her mother, aild her resolution was 
instantly formed, and a^ speedily communicated 
to her worthy parent — ^worthy indeed of such a 
daughter. The result of this has been shown, 
and it now only remains to detail the scene in 
which they both ended their disputes by agree- 
ing to act in concert. 

The Ute^a-Ute dinner had passed in almost 
total silence, enlivened only by an occasional 
ejaculation from Mrs. Aylmer, bearing reference 
to the trouble and annoyance occasioned by de- 
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pendent cousins, and cross children, to all of which 
her agreeable companion answered not a word. 
But the dessert came, and a glass or two of old 
Madeira somewhat amended their respective 
tempers, or at least rendered them less disposed 
to taciturnity. Mrs. Aylmer began to reason 
with her daughter on the extreme folly of the 
step she meditated ; and her daughter in return 
condescended to argue its expediency, at the 
same time declaring it a matter of perfect in- 
difference to her whether she convinced her 
listener or not. 

" But, Clara,**' added the mother, " you have 
given no reason besides a childish impatience to 
become a married woman, for yielding so easily 
a handsome fortune ; to say nothing of incurring 
your father's eternal an^er, and making yourself 
a laughing-stock to all your friends." 

^' My dear mama, it will save us both a world 
of trouble, of useless questions and answers, if 
I tell you at once that I read the letter you 
were so anxious to keep from me, and though I 
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seldom trouble myself to feel surprised at any-, 
thing, I must say that in this ease I am astonished 
that you should not enter into my views, and 
endeavour to have the marriage over before any 
unfortunate denouement takes place with Bella^ 
What she has been doing, goodness knows ! I 
suppose flirting with that French count ; how- 
ever, ce nest pas mon affaire^ I only wish she 
had delayed exposing herself a few weeks longer. 
As it is, I am determined not to be a victim. 
When we are once married, Sir Marmaduke 
must make the best of any little untoward afiair 
of this sort, as he will then be one of the family ; 
and besides, chere maman^ I must tell you I ani 
really fond of my intended husband, and would 
not lose him on any account." 

" I am glad to hear it, Clara, for your sake, 
and his too ; but think you he would not resent 
your concealing from him the fact that by marry- 
ing before your father's return, you forfeit the 
whole of your marriage portion ; even supposing 
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he should be brought to overlook any disgrace 
your unfortunate sister may bring^upon us !^^ 

" Mama, it is my maxim uever to meet troubles 
half way ; there may be certain little disagree 
iMM in the marriage state that it is impossible 
wholly to avoid ; but it w in my own power to 
escape the much greater d^sagriment of not being 
married at all ; and that I am resolved on doing. 
Sir Marmaduke is fortunately so much in love 
as to be very impatient of these continued de- 
lays ; and, as I before told you, has more than 
once urged me to wait for no one. I believe he 
really is afraid when the country houses fill, and 
society thickens upon us, that I may see some 
one more attractive than himself^ and change my 
mind after all. Poor Marmaduke! he is not 
very handsome ; and there is a Sir Felix Vaine 
conung on a visit to somebody in the neighbour- 
hood, that I can plainly perceive he is dreadfully 
jedious of. They say this new mdxx is an Adonis, 
and turns the heads and hearts too of all the 
ladies he condescends to notice. However, 1 
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hope to be ^ over the hills and far away^ before 
the fair and expectant maidens of Derbyshire are 
exposed to his fascinations.**^ 

'^ Well, Clara, I must confess I cannot avoid 
seeing things just in the same light with your- 
self, and would gladly, if I dared, expedite 
your union ; but you must be aware that it is 
wholly out of my power to assist you— atod 
yet an elopement would be so disgraceful/'* 

^^ Exactly so ; and exceedingly fatiguing to 
me besides — mais quoi faire f^ 

" Stay, Clara ; if you will promise faithfully 
not to inculpate me in the affair, I will do mj 
best to help you; that is to say, I will put 
no obstacle in your way. You can settle with 
Sir Marmaduke, who, I must say (en passant J^ 
is a fool — to meet you some morning at Elm- 
hurst ; he, of course, will provide a licence, 
with a clergyman, and all that sort of thing ; 
and when the ceremony is over, you must 
persuade him to come and implore my pardon. 
Your fother, I fear, will be inflexible; but I 
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shall, of course, pretend that it was all without 
my knowledge ; and, as you say, anything is 
preferable to having the whole thing bouhersd. 
And now hasten your preparations. I must go 
to Mrs. Nathan, and beg her to take the carriage , 
on Thursday to meet Isabel ; the old toady is 
better than nobody, for I am sure / am too ill 
to go out ; and your sister, I fancy, is still wise 
enough to keep her secrets from such a notorious 
gossip.'' 

" But have you written to La Oomtesse f 
^' Of course, I could not do otherwise. I told 
her the carriage should meet my daughter early 
on Friday ; she will doubtless be too happy to 
get rid of her guest, to refuse the use of her 
own for part of the journey.'' 

This explanatory conversation need be pursued 
no farther, but leaving the interesting pair to 
their xenewed confidence and good understanding, 
the reader must follow Dr. Northcott and his 
trembling companion to the room of the little 
sufferer. 
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"You will not deceive me,"*' said Alice, as 
they advanced to the bedside, and looked on the 
flushed cheek of the invalid, who had fallen into 
a heavy sleep. 

" You say your brother has had the cough 
some months f* replied the doctor. 

'^ More or less, but these last few days it has 
increased fearfully. I never thought his illnesa 
dangerous till now, for he was alv^ys a delicate 
child ; but — tell me, pray, tell me at once what 
you think of him T 

" My dear Miss Norton, calm yourself* At 
aiiy rate there seems no immediate danger, but 
I shall be able to judge better when he awakes. 
In the meantime-^ — *'' 

He was interrupted by a violent fit of cough- 
ing from the boy, who now opened his eyes. 
The physician took the little burning hand in 
his, and Alice turned to note the expression of 
his feice while he counted the unequal pulses ; 
but no comfort could be derived from the grave 
and ioncemed look that answered her own. 
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^' Mj poor child," said the doctor, addressing 
the suflFerer, " is there anything you would like 
to haver . .. 

" Whose voice is it, Alice V faltered the 
almost exhausted boy — not his^ I know, and 
who else cares for poor Maurice here f 

^/ It is a kind gentleman, darling, who is come 
to do you good. '^ Tell him all you feel, and he 
will relieve your cough." 

^' He must be kind, indeed, Alice, to come 
to me ; but. Ally, I do not mind my cough now. 
JMama has been to me since you were away — ^my 
own darling, good mama ; and she told me that 
I should go to her, and sleep in her arms,,a8 1 
9sed to do, and never feel pain again. Ai^d, 
oh| more than all ! I should see her iace, which 
I always so longed to do ; and many bright and 
beautiful things beside — and I am so very 
happy^ dear Ally, for you know mama never 
deceived me." 

" You have been dreaming, my pet," said 
the agitated sister, struggling to check the 
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rising sob, while the old doctor rubbed his eyes 
to hide the tears that were gushing in thenu 

^* No, Alice, I am sure it was not a dream — I 
heard mama^s voice so plainly/^ 

Another and a longer fit of coughing succeeded, 
and the doctor forbade him speaking more ; then 
drawing Alice gently from the room, he replied^to 
her supplicating looks — " I must not deceive you, 
my dear young lady. Your brother is very, very 
ill; and unless we can relieve that frightful 
cough, I cannot answer for the consequences. 
The chief fear is that a blood-vessel will break, 
but great care may prevent this, and then all may 
yet be well. Now do not give way to violent 
grief at present, when every exertion you can 
make will be required. Take moderate rest your- 
self, and remember that all things are ordained 
for the best. I will call early to-morrow ; and 
now I am going to insist upon seeing Mrs. Ayl- 
mer ; she must send some of her lazy servants 
for the medicines.^^ And kindly taking the hand 
of his ^le and silent companion, Dr. Northcott 
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left the room, when Alice again hastened to her 
brother's side. 

It was a time of bitter trial, this anxious 
scene, for Alice Norton. How thankfully would 
she have devoted the remainder of her own life so 
that he might have been spj^ed; how joyfully 
have yielded every hope of future happiness to bid 
that patient sufferer live ! And yet she knew 
that he was going to a place of rest — ^that the 
world had no charms for him, and that death 
would be a welcome friend. Ah, who so well as 
she could know the weary load existence had been 
to that afflicted child ! Why then should her 
grief appear so hopeless, and what could mean the 
restless wandering of that burning eye ? 

It was a morbid feeling that had been growing 
upon her mind, a dread which continually haunted 
her that she had ill-performed her sacred promise 
to her mother — that greater kindness, more 
untiring attention might have spared her bro- 
ther's life; and when she listened to the words 
that nearly excluded hope of his recovery, a 
weight seemed to fall upon her heart, and a 
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voice to whisper, " You have done this !^' In 
vain her reason tried to combat the horrid idea, 
her mind, weakened by recent suflFering, clung 
with fearful tenacity to the impression it had 
imbibed. Every fond caress the boy bestowed, 
seemed a reproach to her — more and more full 
of anguish grew the sister^s troubled thoughts, 
as her brother^s low and mournful voice fell 
upon her ear. 

• " How kind, how very kind you are, Alice !*" 
he said, pressing her hand closely between his 
own burning palms ; " I have always been a 
trouble to you, and you will be happier when I 
am gone to mama. Do not cry so, my own dar- 
ling Ally, fo/ I know you will be happy ; you 
are so good and kind ; and he will come again, 
and love you, for he always told me I ought to 
love my beautiful sister, dearly, — he knew how 
good you were. And you will talk sometimes 
together of poor Maurice, Alice — but oh never, 
never wish, when I am gone, to have me back 
again — I should not like to stay in this dull, dark 
world. The days to me have always been 
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80 long^ Ally^ and the nights often and often 
longer and duller still, when I have lain awake 
for hours, and counted the minutes as they 
passed ; and sometimes I have got up to come 
to you that you might talk to me, I was so 
lonely ! but then I have heard you sobbing in 
your sleep, and thought you might be unhappy 
too, though I could not tell why, for you were 
not blind, Alice ; and so I have turned again^ 
and prayed that I might die and go to mama. 
I do not think God will be angry with me for 
this, because He knows how' lonely I was, and 
how hard it is to live in a world that every one 
says is beautiful, and never, never see it !" 

" You must not talk, my own dear brother," 
said Alice, as the boy sank back into her arms, 
after another fit of coughing. 

" Kiss me then, dear Ally, and keep my 
hand in yours, and I will try to sleep ; for then 
I shall hear the soft and lovely voices that came 
to me before ; and mama will tell me when I 
am to go to her. I know she wants me, 

VOL. I. o 
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Alice^ very, very much) but I am faint and 
cold." 

As Maurice spoke^ his head drooped upon the 
pillow^ and the wretched sister thought for an 
instant that death had come ; but it was not so^ 
for in another moment she felt again the feeble 
pressure of the burning little hand. " Where 
do jou suffer now^ dearest ?" she asked^ ten- 
derly bending to kiss the flushed and wasted 
cheek. 

^' I do not suffer much, dear Ally/' he replied 
in a still more feeble and broken voice, ^' not 
much, and it will be but for a short time. I 
know mama would not deceive me, and you 
will be happy when I am gone to her, will you 
not Alice?" 

Happy! how that word thrilled through 
every nerve of the miserable girl. What had 
she to do with happiness? What mockery 
there seemed in the simple word to one whose 
mind was agonized like hers; but she stifled 
'the choking sob, and tried to speak some words 
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of comfort to her dying brothei*. It was a 
strange and mournful contrast those two youHg 
creatures presented; the boy with his blue eyes 
fixed in melancholy vacancy, and a wa3ting 
disease visible in every feature, but spite of all, 
a look of peace and hopefiilness beaming fromi 
them, as though already he had some foretaste 
of the heaven of Ught and happiness to which 
he was going. And then to turn to the pale 
and wo-stricken sister. Her disease was in the 
mind alone, but oh the difference it created in 
their aspects. No peace or hope shone from 
those wandering eyes; they were blue too, and 
beautiful, but their expression now was painful 
to see. The woman who had known her £rt>m 
infancy shuddered at the wildness of the yeung 
girl's look when they asked her to leave her 
brother and take some rest herself. Mrs. Ayl- 
mer, roused at last to a sense of Maurice's 
danger, came to the room and insisted on Alice 
leaving her post; but the sister heeded her not* 
At length they advanced to force her com- 

o 2 
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pliance^ seeing that she was in no state to 
witness the parting-scene, which the child's 
rapidly increasing exhaustion proclaimed- to be 
near. Then the unhappy girl, with a loud cry, 
warned them to desist, but that strange sound 
in the quiet room startled the feeble boy ; again 
he coughed more violently than ever, and they 
saw with dismay the red blood trickling slowly 
from his poor little mouth. 

*'It is all over, then!" cried Alice, sinking 
on her knees by his side, from whence none 
now thought of removing her. '^ My bro- 
ther, my only brother, must you die!" she 
continued to murmur, passionately kissing the 
little hands that drooped on the counterpane 
when the paroxysm of coughing had passed. 
*' Margaret, dear Margaret, do not tell me 
there is no hope; look at him! oh, look! he 
is not so very pale now; surely, surely some- 
thing may be done." 

And the only thing that suggested itself was 
done; a strong opiate being applied, the boy 
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sank again into a calm^ deep sleep^ and then 
the attendants yielded at length to Alice's ear- 
nest entreaties^ to leave her alone to watch 
him. 

And if lonely hours of unshared and de- 
spairing agony, and burning tears that scorched 
instead of soothing the heart whose bitterness 
they sprung from; if these could summon death 
then Alice Norton had neyer seen another dawn ; 
for such hours and such tears were now hers; 
and if, when watching by her mother's dying 
bed, she had been tempted to pray for a release 
from the sufferings and cares of this world, how 
much sorer was that temptation now! And 
slowly and heavily lagged the weary time, while 
Maurice still slept the unruffled sleep that opium 
produces, the deathlike silence of the room, only 
broken by an occasional sob froix^ the miserable 
watcher, that mingled with the howling of the 
fierce night-wind from without. 

At length, while Alice was bending over the 
sleeper, to ascertain if his breathing was still 
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calm and regalar^ she was^ startled by a low^ 
but heavy »igh, aad immediately after the lit- 
tle hand of Maurice moved feebly as if in 
search of something. 

" f am here, dearest," said his sister, fondly 
kissing his cold, white cheek, *' tell me now 
how you feel.'* 

" Not worse, Alice, but are we quite alone?** 
was the scarcely audible answer. 

"Quite, darling, and none oth^r shall eome 
near you if you do not like it." 

'^ Alice," he continued, now almost in a 
whisper, " I have seen mama again, and I am 
going to her very, very soon, but oh. Ally I 
I love you dearly, dearly too; I have always 
loved you so, and wished to be a man, and 
that I was not blind for your sake, to take care 
of you, dearest Ally, and save you from every 
danger ; and oh ! it was so dreadful to know 
that I could never, never do this, but be always 
a pain and a trouble to you instead. Can you 
wonder, then, that I should like to die? Yon 
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must not be angry. Ally, or think me wicked 
in feeling happy now; indeed, indeed, I love 
you more than I could ever tell. Put your 
arms round me, sister. I am so cold, and let 
me touch your dear face once again. Now 
give me your hand, and speak to me, Alice — 
I cannot — one kiss I — one more— dear, dear — " 
The trembling voice faded to an indistinct 
murmur. The little Tiand that had so tightly 
clasped his sister'sr, relaxed its hold. A wiid 
shriek arose, and for an instant the winds 
seemed hushed, by that more fearftd sound 
It was the cry of Alice Norton, and announced 
that the blind boy was dead ! 



CHAPTER XVI. 



** Her lot is on you, silent tears to weep, 

And patient smiles to wear through saifering^s 
hour; 
Of sunless treasures, from affection*s deep. 
To pour on broken reeds a wasted shower.** 



Again the reader must return to the peaceful 
solitudes of sweet Glandale, and again wander 
with Fanny Aylmer through its silent valleys, 
and trace the progress of her growing love. 
The once light-hearted girl was changed — 
chaDged in aspect and in the other characters 
of ''presence." Her eye was anxious and 
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thoughtful, and her step was womanlike and 
grave. The fine light figure had lost that girl- 
ishness which the merry looks of the beaming 
face had given it, and the low-falling shoulders, 
the delicate bust, and graceful carriage became 
the attributes of a more perfect state of loveli- 
ness than belongs to girlhood. At times, indeed, 
her natural, reckless gaiety burst forth, but it 
was almost immediately succeeded by a depress- 
ing gloom ; and stnnetimes an impatient fretful- 
ness — never till now observed in her character. 
Her father, who watched her with all the anxiety 
of the most devoted affection, imagined these 
latter changes were occasioned by the remains 
of her recent illness, and tried every means to 
rouse her from these occasional fits of despon- 
dency ; but Eva understood the symptoms better, 
for she knew that Fanny loved, and as yet had 
had no sign of being loved again — and that, she 
thought, was cause enough for even greater 
dejection. 

To Miss Stanley, the sincere friend of both, 

o 3 
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iite coflimttnicaied her impressioli^ and the an* 
fmBX confirmed her fears. 

'' Yon ate right, Eva/' said she, ** that in- 
teresting girl is certainly deeply attached to 
the yonng clergyman, a likely enough person 
to obtain the love of such a pure-hearted being 
as she; but I fear the passion is not in anyway 
tetttmed by him.*' 

"Not love her in return! Oh, who could 
know Fanny Ayhner one day, and not love her ? 
But he does not know of her attachment.'* 

" Few men, Eva, are blind to that." 

" Oh, why, why, when love is true and de- 
voted," continued Eva, walking faster as she 
spoke, "why should it not be always mu- 
tual?" 

" That is a difficult question to answer," re- 
plied her companion smiling, *' and would have 
puzzled me exceedingly had you asked it in 
your days of scholarship. But to return to poor 
Fanny — I really fear her case is hopeless, for 
even if Edward Dacres should at length return 
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her love^ I feel conyinced that 'dome and 
deadly' sister of his — as our neighbours across 
the Tweed hare it— would neyer let him marry." 

'' Nay^ that is a ridiculous apprehension. Let 
him only love her^ and I shall fear no sister^ or 
mother either, however doure or deadly. Surely' 
love is a stronger passion than brotherly or 
filial affection ?" continued Eva, turning her fine 
dttrk eyes to her companion's countenance. 

** Undoubtedly, love in the abstract is so, but 
not the love that he will ever feel for Fanny 
Ayimer." 

" You speak in riddles, my dear Miss Stanley ; 
why, if he loves her at all, should not his love 
be as entire and devoted as her own ? ** 

"Because, as Lord Bjrron — no favourite 
poet of yours, Eva — " 

'' Nay, I admire him much, and think him a 
very great poet, as all the world must do." 

'*Yet you do not like him. You prefer the 
fresh flowers of Coleridge, Wordsworth, Shelley, 
Keats, to the sulphury fireworks of Byron, 
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' with his dark-lantern passion^ as artificial as 
his min^/ '' 

'^ You are mistaken if you think you are 
quoting me. I confess I prefer the poetry of 
those you have mentioned^ to the beautiful com- 
positions of Byron and Moore — ^perhaps it is be- 
cause the former are more natural, and suggest 
thought, while the latter cloy the fancy and 
burden the imagination like the effect produced 
by the dazzle of a jeweller's shop. Oh, that 
*Ode to the Skylark* of dear Shelley's V cried 
Eva, with enthusiasm, * and that darling Gene- 
vieve ! by Coleridge, and those glorious sonnets 
of Wordsworth's, standing in their own noble 
beauty, like ancient statues on a waste — every 
time I read them I feel my heart nearer to 
heaven, and my love for all that is good in- 
crease. I have no such delightful feelings after 
reading Byron or Moore, therefore I like my 
own poets the best, whatever may be thought 
of their respective merits. But you were about 
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to quote Byron about something connected 
with Edward Dacres." 

'^I was about to say^ that the reason why I 
believed his attachment to Fanny Aylmer could 
never be of a very devoted kind, was that his 
heart, poetically speaking, is darkened by the 
shadow of another; its treasures are still poured 
on a thankless shrine ; and if ever reason and 
religion enable him to recal them, they will be 
but a poor offering to another." 

Eva was silent. 

** To speak more plainly," continued Miss 
Stanley, ^' Edward Dacres has loved once too 
enthusiastically, to feel that passion in the same 
degree a second time. And, Eva^^you must be 
aware of this. There are some things that wo- 
man's eye is quick to see. But forgive me,'* 
she added, observing her companion look 
distressed — " I would not for a moment jest on 
this subject. It may be that you never guessed 
his love, though it was plain enough to every- 
body else. I can see, Eva, that he feels its 
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hopelessness, and struggles with it, andl should 
even hope that in time his heart might turn 
with less passionate hut perhaps more enduring 
feeHngs towards our sweet Fanny, were it not, 
as I said before, for the influence of his sister.*' 

^' But why do you imagine she has such great 
influence over him ; and if she has, why should 
she exert it against my Fanny ?" 

" My dear Eva, if your mind were not oc- 
cupied with hopes and fears of its own, 
you could not avoid seeing that Charlotte 
Dacres hates your pretty little friend. For 
some reason, best known to herself, she has 
made up her mind (I am sure of it) that Ed- 
ward shall never marry ; and Fanny's attach- 
ment betrays itself in every word and look. 
With regard to her influence over him, it is 
merely that which an earnest and powerful 
mind always possesses, more or less, over a 
sensitive and noble one. Edward is single- 
hearted, trusting, and afiectionate ; Charlotte is 
cunning, determined, and unscrupidous " 
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'^Oh^ stop! stop! my dear Miss Stanley* 
Surely yon iR>iild not heap more detestable 
epithets on the poor girL I allow she is not 
exactly what is called amiable, but stiU theref 
is something about her that interests me ex* 
ceedingly. She gires me the idea of a person 
suffering under some acute disappointment.'* 

^Exactly so. lliat is the secret of her cha- 
racter. She is miserable because she is plain 
and unloTeable, and the study of her life is to 
make all aroimd her equally so.** 

" Nay, nay, now you are serere, and, I am 
sure, unjust ; Charlotte has many noble quali- 
ties.** 

*' Then,** said the prim but worthy lady, "she 
succeeds better in hiding her light under a 
bushel, than any one I ever knew.** 

'*I know you are very much above the 
follies of your sex,** retorted Eva, her spirit 
rising against diis seeming injustice, '^ but I did 
not think you had been above its charities.'* 

Miss Stanley smiled, for she was well accus- 
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tonied to such petulances from the warm heart 
of her former pupil ; and shi merely replied^ 
calmly and affectionately, " My unnoticed posi- 
tion^ Eya^ has made me a tolerable judge of 
woman's character, and I have rarely found my- 
self deceived. You will discover, in the end, 
that I am right." 

*' Well, we will not speak more about her, 
dear," said Eva, affectionately pressing the 
arm of her companion. '^ Where, I wonder, is 
Fanny ?" 

'* I begged her to lie down till dinner-time ; 
she walked too far this morning — ^for she is stUl 
very weak. I threatened her with not going 
to church to-morrow, if she looks pale, and she 
became obedient at once." 

^*Her whole soul seems set upon hearing 
him preach. 1 wish we could prevent it, for 
Edward is eloquent and accomplished enough 
to win a heart that is not prepossessed in his 
favour." 

" And yet yours remains untouched." 
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" liine ! oh yes. I neyer dreamt of loTing 
Edward Dacres.'* 

" Nor any one else, Eva !" 

''Come» I think we hare talked enough 
about the tender passion for one sitting. We 
will defer my confessions till another time.'* 

''As you please, dear child. I only hope you 
hare a fairer chance of happiness than poor 
Fanny." 

'' Thank you, my own kind friend ; and rest 
assured, that whenever I need a confidant or 
adviser, you will be the one I shall choose." 

This conversation took place about a fortnight 
after the family had removed from the Bectory. 
Since the letters which excited Mr. Aylmer's 
displeasure, no news whatever had been re« 
ceived from Elmcourt, and they were conse 
quently in total ignorance of the changes that 
had taken place there. With the Dacres most 
of their time was spent. Charlotte, from some 
unknown reason, chose to make herself agree- 
able to the father ; Edward, without choosing 
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it^ had won the pare and affectionate heart of 
the daughter; and Miss Stanley and Eva wil- 
lingly put up with the society and matter-of- 
8mall*£act conversation of that worthiest of 
domestic gentlewomen^ Mrs. Dacres^ to accom* 
modate the rest of the party. 

And in this state of acqusdntance liiey would 
wander together in those beautiful scenes; and 
Fanny's love increased day by day, and hope 
and fear by turns predomiifiated. Ed3vard 
Daeres was a delightful companion, to say no- 
thing of his genial and high-bred courtesy; 
moreover, he was extremely handsome, and 
though his features were most delicately cut, 
his aspect and mien were manly, even noble. 
When Charlotte was away, everything looked 
bright to Fanny; and as he talked to her of 
serious things, and spoke of his plans for the 
improvement of his little flock, and his anxious 
wish to be to them as good a pastor as Mr. 
Herbert had been, she could not but hope that 
the same feelings were growing in his mind 
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tluit already so aitirely engroeeed her own; and 
thi^ be looked ferward to her^ his ever-atten- 
tive listener^ eyentiially sharing with him those 
del%litfid labours of Christian charity ; but the 
moment Charlotte, with her cold, piercing eyes^ 
appeared, aft hope and ji^ousness vanished, and 
poor Fanny felt like a culprit in the presence 
of bar judge. 

On the eraaing of this day, Edward Dacres 
sat in the littla parlour of the Kectory, engaged 
m the composition of his sermon for the morrow ; 
that is to say, the paper and pens were before 
him, and the Bible lay by his side, but at 
present he had made no progress, for his 
thoughts were wandering far from pulpit mat- 
ters. And thus it was they ran :— 

^ The dream of my youth is over, then, for 
ever ! It was not mere lightness of heart that 
made her disregard my attachment in former 
days, for now that her manner is thoughtful and 
calm, there is^no response to the devotion which 
I have felt for her for years. No doubt she 
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loves another ; her studious avoidance of my 
society is not the prompting of a heart that is 
free. But why should I regret this ? Would 
she have loved me even if her heart had still 
been her own? The bright and dazzling beings 
the lovely and high-minded girl^ whom I made 
the idol of my youth^ was much too noble a 
prize for me. My duty now is plain. I be- 
lieve all men have the dearest hopes of their 
youth blasted. I never, I fear, can love an- 
other as I have worshipped her, but I will do 
my best to return the affection of that sweet 
girl whose young, warm heart, I have so un- 
intentionally won. I must tell her all; it will 
not change her attachment, for it is the truest 
love she feels. I have seen her eyes sparkle, 
and her cheek flush, when I have given her 
only a simple hedge-flower; and, dear Fanny, 
I can xmderstand it well, for if Eva had but 
praised the colour of one, it woidd have been 
sacred to me from that time. And Fanny is 
all that a clergyman's wife should be. Yes, we 
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shall be happy^ I do not doubt it^ and I will 
explain everything to her before they leave 
Glandale !" 

And though Edward sighed deeply as he 
made this resolution, his brow cleared, and he 
dipped his pen in the ink to commence his 
labours. He was interrupted by a gentle knock 
at the door, and Charlotte stood before him. 

" Dear Edward,'* she said — there was now no 
harshness or coldness in her tones — ^^ mama is 
busy, and I am dull, or cross, or low-spirited, I 
don't know which; may I sit with you awhile ?'* 

"I am busy too, Charlotte, just nowj and 
unless you have anything particular to say, I 
would defer the pleasure your society always 
gives me." 

"Bah!" said Charlotte, impatiently, "make 
no apologies — ^you do not want me — nobody 
ever wants me !" 

" You are unjust," said her brother, " for 
you know well that yoiir society has always 
been dear to me ; but I have to write my ser- 
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mem for to-morrow^ and hare only a few hours 
that I can call my own." 

'^Oh, if it is only your sermon, Edward, 
never nund it: leave that to me. I will write 
it for you, as I have often done hefore. Only 
give me the text you wish to preach from." 

Strange as this statement of the sister may 
seem, it was true. From having heen accus- 
tomed to copy her brother's sermons, this sin- 
gular girl caught his style ; and being of a pow- 
erful and vigorous mind, made it her own, and 
occasionally wrote sermons which her brother 
preached. Edward Dacres admired his sister's 
talents ; himself a man of lofty intellect, with 
its usual attendants, a love of contemplation, 
and a sensitiveness of thought, which often 
made him shrink from the bustle of duties that 
visited him in task work, Charlotte came at 
last to be permitted to give her assistance, a 
thing which always rejoiced her ; and this was 
the cause of her manner of speaking now. 

The brother thanked her, but declined to ac- 
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cept her services, obserring, tbat as he had 
been so lately appointed rector, he did not wish 
to trust any portimi of his du^ to another, 

^'But you know, Edward, I have more 
fidili^ in mere composition than yourself; and 
if you give the heads of what yon wish your 
discourse to consist of, I promise to do no dis- 
credit, in the filling up, to the talents of die 
new rector of Glandale." 

^I hare full fidth in your powers, Char- 
lotte," 

" Then do, there's a darling brother ; just 
once more give me my own way. You can't 
imagine the gratification I always feel in hear- 
ing my own composition delivered from the 
pulpit, and seeing hundreds drinking in the wis- 
dom of my mind, and listening to the whispers 
of the congregation when they meet in the 
aisles and the churchyards — ^ My dear Mrs. 
Smith, how did you like the sermon to-day ?* 
' Oh, Mrs. Jones, it was a love of a discourse ; 
truly edifying.' Now, Edward, just fancy how 
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exciting all this is to me. I assure you I ofa 
happy for a whole week after.'* 

" My dear sister," said the brother gravely, 
" you have indeed reason to be proud of the 
talents you are gifted with; but would to God 
I could see that you felt the glorious truths of 
which you can write so eloquently !" 

" Well, well, cher philosaphe, there is no 
knowing what your influence may in time eflFect. 
At present, pray allow me to be happy in my 
own way — and tell me, may I write your ser- 
mon for you ?" 

^' If you so much wish it, certainly you 
may," said the young man, whose mind was too 
much depressed for study ; "and indeed I 
shall not be sorry, for my thoughts are not 
exactly in the state they ought to be for a 
labour of this kind." 

" A thousand thanks, my darling brother ; 
but tell me what is the matter with your 
thoughts ?" 

" 1 scarcely know, Charlotte. Perhaps I 
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feel my unworthiness for the responsible situa- 
tion I hold." 

^^ Edward," replied his sister, bending her 
dark eyes upon him, as she laid her arm upon 
his shoulder, " how can you descend to this 
subterfuge with me ? I have read your heart," 
she continued with excitement, " ay,* and know 
it better than my own. You may at times feel 
the responsibility of your situation, but it is 
not that which disturbs you now. No !" and 
her eyes sparkled angrily as she proceeded, 
" you are in love with that giggling child, that 
laughing* senseless daughter of the old man 
Aylmer. You have turned jfrom the worship 
of an idol, that even I will acknowledge was 
worthy of your adoration — ^you have turned 
from this, to bow before a toy, a plaything—" 

" Stay, Charlotte," said her brother, calmly: 
"before you proceed further on a subject 
which you know very little about, pray tell me 
what advantage I should have derived from 
continuing to worship one, who neves bestowed 

VOL. I. p 
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even a portion of her most unoccupied thoughts 
on me." 

'^ What advantage, Edward?" and Charlotte's 
pale, thin lips curled with the contempt she 
cared not to conceal. "And shall we turn 
from the contemplation of the glorious sun, 
because we gain no advantage from admiring 
it, nor can pluck it fi:om its radiant home, to 
bestow our regards on a miserable rushlight 
that happens to be within our reach ?" 

'^ Charlotte, you are too severe. Fanny 
Aylmer is a sweet and amiable girl, and " 

" And loves you — granted ; she does love 
you, just because there happens to be no one 
else in the way to love. Forgive me, Edward ; 
I do not wish to pain you, but merely to open 
your mind to the truth of the case. Your first 
meeting with her she chose to consider roman- 
tic ; a week or two's confinement gave her 
plenty of time to think of it, and when she 
saw you again, your prepossessing appearance, 
I dare say^ struck her weak imagination — ^you 
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know there are some young ladies who have a 
great fancy for country clergymen — and for a 
few weeks you have been constantly attending 
her. She has seen no one else during this 
period, and she believes herself, and perhaps 
is for the time, desperately in love. But a 
month's absence would cure her — ay, less than 
that," continued Charlotte ; " and for her, 
Edward, you would turn your mother and sis- 
ter from their home ; a sister, dear, dear Ed- 
ward," and her voice unconsciously became 
more low and soft, " who loves you immeasur- 
ably more than a girl like Fanny Aylmer has 
any conception of — and who has no one but 
you, in the wide world, to love her in return." 

" My dear sister, all this excitement is quite 
incomprehensible to me. You ought to be 
aware that I would never marry any one, who 
would object to you and our mother continuing 
with me." 

" It is not that, Edward — ^it is not that. I 
scarcely know what I say; but the .thought of 
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your affection being all engrossed by another 
is agony to me. Fanny Aylmer has many 
to love her, many tenderly to watch her every 
look, her every movement. She has friends, 
Edward — ^friends!" and CluU'lotte's eyes be- 
came brighter as she proceeded, and a burning 
spot rose on both cheeks ; *' she is not plain, 
and repulsive, and unloveable — and I, Edward, 
am all those ; and every one turns from me 
with dislike, if not with abhorrence — ^all but 
you, dear, dear brother." And sobbing bit- 
terly, she flung her arms round his neck, and 
laid her throbbing head on his shoulder ! 

Edward returned her embrace, but it was 
with unusual coldness ; and again starting up, 
she exclaimed : " Ah ! even you have ceased 
to love me. The words I have spoken against 
your new idol have estranged the small portion 
of your affections I possessed. If it must be 
so, then, if you have determined on marrying 
this — ^this — let me use your own words — this 
sweet -and amiable girl, I will try to see her 
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with your eyes, that at least you may restore 
to me that brotherly love, which my failing to 
do so has robbed me of." And again she wept 
passionately. 

'^ Dear Charlotte, I cannot understand this 
emotion. I do love you as well as ever, and 
am only angry with you for doubting it." 

^^ No, Edward, you cannot love me, or you 
would not think of marrying a person I so 
much dislike." 

" But how do you know, Charlotte, that I 
ever have thought of marrying her, and why 
should you so much dislike her?" said Ed- 
ward, warming, in spite of himself, in defence 
of one, who he knew was far from meriting 
the strong aversion of his sister. 

" No matter, no matter, I see your mind is 
completely made up ; and so, if it be for your 
happiness. Heaven forbid that I should do or 
say anything to prevent it. Only, Edward, 
never ask me to live with you. I dare say poor 
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mama and I shall find some roof to shelter us 
when your bride comes to take our place." 

" Charlotte, for Heaven's sake cease this 
mummery," said her brother, now becoming 
really angry. " What is it you mean, and 
what would you have me do ? You know I 
would sacrifice my life to ensure your and your 
mother's happiness; but I really do not see 
how my marrying, or abstaining from doing 
so, can aflfect it." 

*' Well, well," replied Charlotte, moderating 
her tone as she saw her brother's patience wan- 
ing, " do as you will, Edward ; I am heartily 
sorry I ever said anything to vex you, only the 
idea of your being taken for a fortune-hunter 
certainly very much annoyed me." 

" You are still dealing in mysteries, Char- 
lotte." 

" What, you are not aware that Fanny 
Aylmer will have a fortune of thirty thousand 
pounds on her wedding-day, provided she 
marries with her father's consent — which of 
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course she is certain to do ; for if it pleased 
her ladyship to fancy herself in love with 
Tinker Tom, I do believe that doting old father 
would not oppose it." 

" A proof, my dear sister, what a good 
daughter she must have been to him ; but I 
confess," continued the young man musing, 
" this alters my view of the case. I assure 
you, Charlotte, impossible as you may think it, 
I never once thought of a fortune with Fanny ; 
and there are few things which I should feel 
more than to be called a fortune-hunter — a 
character I so utterly despise." 

A peculiar change of light came into Char- 
lotte's keen dark eyes, as she now said : " I 
am sure of it— I am sure of it, dear Edward ; 
and do me the justice to believe that I have no 
wish but for your happiness in all that I have 
said." 

There was no reply to this ; and Charlotte, as 
she walked slowly to her room, thus pursued her 
meditations : "I have not quite triumphed yet. 
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though Edward may now believe that he is too 
sensitive and high-minded to incur the imputa- 
tion of marrying that girl for her money— but 
I shall triumph, for the game is now in my own 
hands. He does not love her; no, he does not 
love her, or I would not have interfered. I have 
not prevented my darling, noble-minded bro- 
ther's happiness — and hers is no concern of 
mine. Ay, let her pule and fret, and exchange 
her joyous, mocking smiles for burning tears ; 
let her waste her young days in mourning a 
blighted affection, and turn with disgust from the 
bright sun XhsX reflects no shadow by her side! 
let her weep her very life away; and then, even 
then, she will have felt no tithe of what I daily, 
hourly suffer ; for friends will be around her, 
and every sigh she breathes will be echoed back 
by them ; sympathy and affection will be hers, 
and when she dies, her grave will be watered 
by many tears. Happy, happy girl ! and yet 
you would take from me the only being, with 
the exception of my mother — whose love is mere 
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instinct — that turns not from me with dislike. 
But I shall foil you, fair lady and put a stum- 
bling-block in your triumphant path; and never, 
while Charlotte Dacres lives, will she be mocked 
and insulted^in her own family by the exhibi- 
tion of a happiness that can never be her own.** 
And she laughed, partly in triumph, and partly 
in bitterness, at the thought of her lonely dfes- 
tiny; and a laugh so joyless and hollow sounded 
strangely in those quiet rooms, where naught 
but the echoing of gentle, heartfelt mirth, had 
ever before been heard. 

The young rector still sat as his sister had left 
him, with his head resting on his clasped hands, 
when, about half an hour after he had been left 
alone, another gentle knock aroused his atten- 
tion, and again Charlotte softly entered — but 
this time her errand was quickly told. 

" Edward, you must forgive my intruding on 
you a second time; but as I may not see you 
again to-night, you had better now tell me the 
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text you should like for your sermon to-mor- 
row." 

" I leave it all to you, Charlotte — I am sure 
it will be appropriate and well-executed — and 
now let me be alone." 
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